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ARTICLE I. 
Duty on Railroad Iron. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem in the science of public econ- 
omy is the enactment of laws relating to industry or trade without 
affecting adversely the interests of some portion of the community. 
Indeed, we hold it to be impracticable for human wisdom to devise 
& measure for the encouragement of any one particular object 
connected with the general economy of a people without causing a 
greater or less degree of inconvenience, at least for a season, to 
those engaged in other pursuits. 

Hence the utmost degree of caution should always be observed 
by the legislator when acting upon subjects relating to the indus- 
try, trade or finance of his constituents. It is his duty to examine 
the entire field of national industry, and be sure that the benefits 
proposed to one branch shall not be outweighed by injuries done 
to others. 

Though not free tradists in the popular meaning of the term, 
we repeat what we have expressed upon other occasions, that leg- 
islation touching a tariff of duties, or the regulation of trade, is 
simply an act of expedience, to be governed by circumstances and 
well defined views of consequences. Therefore when the circum- 
stances are not absolutely imperious, and the consequences of leg- 
islation are uncertain, we hold it to be the wiser policy to leave 
industry and commerce te regulate themselves. Keeping these 
premises in view, we shall proceed to inquire into the expediency 
of abolishing the duties on Iron to be used in the construction of 
railroads. 

While it may be admitted that the circumstances in which many of 
the railroad companies are placed, imperiously demand they should be 
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relieved from the high prices of Iron, it is by no means certain 
that an act of Congress abolishing the duties would afford the re- 


lief so much needed. The high price of Iron at the present time 


is doubtless owing chiefly to the great and growing demand for 
] ] ‘ 1} ] ; \ + DP , . 
railroad and other purposes. Ihe producers in Great britain are, 
as we believe, W ng y up to their capacity and would 
be absurd to gs they would not raise t ] thei 
comm LO I n of A S less they 


| 
’ A . 2oN . — = ] P - . ‘ ba¢ . } 
the American pi cers selling at low prices for , and 
} . nnwu th »| ‘ 2 . - ‘ »ith nf . +tIAN 
tnen ¢ } LUC i? i r own rateS Without ¢ L1IOD 


In either case tl] nefits, if any, aceruing to the 1 | com- 


panies of this « ry wou but temporary; w! the act of 
. } } ) tT yy 1 } 1 
Congr a 3 g on iron would be the means of esta 
oS ae a oS oe ; +} 
lishing a s ( Ct vi ould be governed en t 


demand, with no refer to the cost of producing. | [ror 
trade of Great Britain was lt up and establishe y a system of 


protect , WhHICch was st y continued until complete t of the 


principal | " t{been obtair I n- 
{} =a a ere eee : eo DP ene , ia 
guence Oi: tuls stem an an $C Of: Capltal has Di vit t 


bear up 
ing from new es! shments in countries where the producers aré 
unprotected a ist 1ts tremendous power. 

To show the power of the Iron masters in Great D in, and 
the policy by w! they control the Iron trade, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts from ac 1} tion by Charles E. & , Esq. 
of Philadelphia, to the & tary of the United States Treasury. 
The writer visited England, Scotland and Wales, in 1849, for t} 
purpose of obtaining in tion relating to the Iron trad 
those countries; an 1 t] socume! bef re us | ars th rks of a 
close observing and well judging mind. \fter giving tances 


fluctuations in the price of Iron w hout any apparent cause, °x- 


Z 


cept the will of the lron mast a proceeds to st 


‘‘In conversation with an English iron-master, ] | to me— 
and it was repeatedly confirmed by others subsequent]y—that they 
did not pretend nor expect to make a profit every year, but that 
they averaged their business for several years, and look to the 
£00 ] years to relmovurse he m i01 th 
result of the great fluctuations was to make the rich ones richer, 
and the poor ones poorer—in this way: The manufacturers with 
small capital are obliged to sell, at the market price, nearly as fast 
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as they make; and, when iron is low, they supply the greater part 
of the demand. ‘The men with large capital keep their works al- 
ways running, but, when iron goes below cost, stock up the greater 


. . ; ’ . , 
part of their make, leaving the market to those who are ob] red to 


sell; and, when iron comes up again at a remunerating price, they 
go into the market with a large stock, and sell out to a profit ; 
while tne maller man, having sold as fast as he miu le, has no 


ae : — ‘ . 
stoek to Scllatthe a lvance "ice, and Irequently becomes a bank- 


rupt before the high price comes. ne establishment cleared one 
million pounds sterling in s single « n of this kind in 1844, 


“annot 
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‘mpiov over SJUUUCUYU, or 


> greater Dumber 


aii SMAI, 


. ne : 
as the §Mall makers in 


whatever t] 
of them. 
4} . - 
Another ¢ 
terest. and the custom he bankers to loan money on the man- 
ufactured iron, and sabling the maker to hold his iron for a 


on to a weak or cli ing ‘market ; 


any price we can get, in order 
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over us is in freights to America, 
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rom the interior to the 
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Atlantie cities. 
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o then 

manulacture! 


: 
are always 


n what gr und can it be expected 

reduce the price vi rails? It is shown 

nts in Great Britain are able to hold 

their stocks for years, and that they actually do so whenever they 
deem it to be their interest to pursue such a course. <A repeal 


? 


ld put an end to the building of mills in 


of the duties on rails wou 
the United States for making them; for with the history of the 


fron trade in this country and in Great Britain before him no in- 
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dividual possessing ordinary prudence would risk his capital and 
labor in erecting works to manufacture railroad iron. 


Under the operation of the compromise tariff, the Iron business 
had become almost completely broken down before the year 1842. 
The tariff of that year brought again into operation the furnaces 
which had been abandoned, and caused many more to be erected. 
Under that law the Iron business prospered, and was rapidly gain- 
ing strength, when it Was again checked by the act of Congress of 
1846. The great demand for Jron in Great Britain, in the years 
1846 and 1847, for the construction of railroads in that country, 
prevented the operation of the law of 1846 from being seriously 
felt until about two years after its passage. But when the rail- 
road mania began to subside in Great Britain, it was soon discov- 
ered that the Iron business of the United States was again in the 
power of the iron-masters of that country, aud our furnaces were 
blown out and abandoned. 

The following letter of Theo. Fenn, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, to the Secretary of the United States Treasury, may be 
regarded as containing a fair statement of the condition of the 
Iron trade in every part of this country from the year 1842 to 
1850. 

Harrisburg, November 12, 1849. 

Srr: Since my return home from Washington I have been en 
gaged in procuring some iron statistics, which I send you, and 
will be able to give you more, which I shall get from good sources, 
immediately. ; 

Dauphin county.—In this county there were four 
one forge previous to 1842, but one of which was making iron up 
to 1842. All the others were idle. That furnace made about 
40 tons per week, or 2,000 tons a year. 

In 1843, 744, °45, 46, and 747, these were all in blast, yield- 
ing at the rate of about 40 tons per week each, or upwards of 
8,000 tons per year. The rolling mill here was also going, mak- 
ing about five tons of sheet-iron per day, or 1,500 tons a year. 

‘he forge also going, producing about 1,000 tons of iron in 
bars 

n 1846 the new furnace of Porter’s was in operation, 
capacities of some of the others increased. 1 he product 
year in pig metal was increased, as is estimated, to upy 
twelve thousand tons. The rolling mill and forge are in bla 
usual. 

At this time all the furnaces but two are stopped; the forge is 
stopped, but the rolling mill is doing about half work. 


¢ 


lurnaces ¢ 
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Mifflin county. —In this county ie are four furnaces. They 
were built previous to 1842, but there was but one in blast in that 
year, and that not the whole time. In 1843, 744, 745, 46, and 
°47, these were all in blast, yielding about 150 tons of metal week- 
ly, or 6,500 tons a year. Atthe present time but one of these is 
in blast, and that one is to stop in a few days. 

Venango and Clarion counties. — There were in these two 
counties five furnaces previous to 1842, all of which were idle. In 
1846 the number of furnaces was increased to upwards of twenty; 
some of the largest capacity ; and the amount of pig metal made 
estimated at /i/ty thousand tons a year. ‘There are only five or 
six of these furnaces now in blast. 

Mercer county.—There are 14 furnaces in this county, about 
one-half of which are dead, and the balance doing a little to keep 
their hands from starving. In 1842 there were but two in the 
county, both of which were idle. In 1846 all these furnaces were 
in full blast, producing about 30,000 tons of pig metal a year. 
Their product this year is estimated at 8,000 tons. The rolling 
mill at Greenville has ceased operations. 

Yours, tauly, THEO. FENN. 

Hon, W. M. Merepitn. 


The import of pig, bar, and scrap wen 4 o the year ending 
June 80th, 1847, amounted to only $3,576,382; for the year wk. 
ing June 3Uth, 1848, it amounted to npr and for the 
year ending June S3uth, 1852, it reached nearly $11,000,000 ; 
showing an increase of imports corresponding with the decline of 
the iron business at home. It scarcely admits of a doubt that, 
had the tariff of 1842 remained unchanged, the produce of iron 
in this country would have kept pace with the demand, and that, 
instead of having incurred a large amount of indebtedness to for- 
eign capitalists for railroad iron, we should now be supplying the 
entire demand on better terms than it can be obtained in Great 
Britain. 

But were it certain that, by abolishing the duties, the price of 
rails would be reduced thirty per cent., still but few of the railroad 
companies of this country would be ina better condition than they 


are at present. They have already carried more bonds to market 
than can be sold; and unless they resort to the common sense and 
safe method of building railroads by the application of their own 
money, instead of relying solely upon the sale of bonds to pur- 
chase iron, they will be compelled to suspend operations until a 
more propitious season, 

Instead of repealing the law imposing a duty on railroad iron, 
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it is the true policy of the country to use the advantages offered by 


the present demand, to build up and establish the American Iron 
trade upon a solid and permanent foundation. It would be much 


easier to do this than to find the means of purchasing foreign made 


iron. For if w vy managed, these two branches of industry— 
} } la ; y ] ‘ ) +} aking Fr 4 Y) ld Imnart 
the Db ling i ids and the making of Iron — would impart 
aseistanc i strength to each other: and botn being sustained 
byt sand or of cur own untry, there W uld 
be n would { . 7 a 
e 
| W 1] ) 1 Tt 


r 
r l 7 in s i ! 1 bUS- 
, . nat ’ sta » of 
Ci\ L l res i ( | l any 
i 
OI y roy ne} 
r } 
| nir 7 i! ' e nun STali- 
: 


braz sthat S | lsuc- 

cess resortto legis 3. Ins cases 

no a » can over \ | ‘ m- 

me! It 1 thei1 ration n ry ex- 

pedier 5 1 a branch « y overdone 

Serves muiate and mal 1 ih ( conse- 
Vi¢ } n ot ni l ws 


In view the subiect in all its relations, we have regarded the 
ne of the most fortunate consequences of the 
nprovement now prevailing in this country. We 


have looked to this state of things as a means of building up the 


Iron trade of the United States, and of freeing it from the control of 
the iron-masters of Great Britain; as a means of creating a mar- 
, . y ot ae hen & P - » anise " ft acrienitnral and 
ket in our mineral districts for a vast volume of agricultural an¢ 
horticultural products, which would never find a market elsewhere; 
an.d finally, as a means of making our inexhaustible deposits of 
iron ore and coal supply the place of the precious metals, and be- 
come in time the very basis and most reliable support of all pub- 


lic improvements. 
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All this we firmly believe will be realized in time, if the General 


Government should pursue a wise policy in respect to the tariff on 
foreign iron. Already extraordinary results have been developed 
in this direction. The production of iron has greatly increased 
within the last two years; and if nothing should oceur to check its 
progress in the next two years, the competition between the pro- 
ducers of this country and those of Great- Britain will begin to 
operate in favor of the consumers. No branch of industry ever 
introduced into this country has grown with more rapidity, or at- 


tained a greater degree of importance in the same length of time, 
than has the manufacture vithin the last eighteen months. 
We find in seve f our m¢ eliah] inges a list of sixteen 
lis] it i 160,000 tons of 

‘lent to lay about 

other establish- 


invested in these 


nished 


» POO 
15,000 
2 OVO 
5.000 


A O00 
5.000 
0,000 


160,000 
esen ) » « ( * Railroad Tron. 

Pig Iron required aren ee is 113.323 
Coal uss g tons t ton « 4 840.000 
fron Ore. } 2 tons per . 560.000 
Limestone. 3 ton per ton of rail 214,333 
Total n r of tons raw material- ooce cee0 cscces oe eeccee evcvee 1,826,660 
Labor employed from the iterials in the ground to the finished rail in market. 
In mining, t porting and delivering coals, p. ton of coal at $1,92--$1,612,800 
In mu ting and d r ire re, n of at $1.60, 896.000 
In mining, transno ng and delivering limestone p yn at 65 cents.+e«-« 138.666 
At and about ice p. ton of Pig Tron S3.U0 eee ee cee «+e 663.466 
At and about the Mill. per ton of rails at $12.--.----. 1.920.000 
Carrying Rails to market, say average $2 320,000 


Number of men employed, 18.500—vearlv earnings, $300 per head- +» $5 550.932 
Population suppo: ted, 5 times 18,500, eq eee 92,5000 
Breadstuffs consumed per annum, 92,500 persons, at $50 per head.--- 4,625,000 
Capital employed in rail iron Works now erected -+++++ e+++++++eee ++ 10,000,000 
Other interests as below : 
Owners of Coal Lanés—royalty—valued on a ton af rails at $1,84---- $294,000 
Coal Operator—his average profit valued on a ton of rails at 95 cents.. 152.000 
Owners of Ore Lands—royalty—valued on a ton of rails at $1,41.+--- 225,600 
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establishments is pr at $10,000,000, and their estimated 
produce for this year—valued at $75 per ton—amounts to $12,- 
000,000. Viewed as an object of national wealth, it will be per- 
ceived that much the greater portion of this sum is a clear gain to 
the people of this country. For by reference to the statement to 
which we refer, it will be seen that but a very small proportion of 
the elements constituting this value of. $12,000,000, could have 
been exchanged for foreign iron at any price. By the operation 
of these mills, iron ore, coal and limestone, articles of scarcely any 
appreciable value in a commercial point of view, are converted 
into useful, substantial wealth, imparting vigor and stability to 
every branch of industry, and preventing the exportation of the 
precious metals in exchange for the products of similar materials 
abroad. 

But why should we multiply facts and arguments when we have 
reason to apprehend that a majority in Congress have already re- 
solved in their hearts to abo'ish the duties on iron to be used in 
the construction of railroads? But few public men, as we are con- 
strained to believe, aspire to be statesmen. Empiricism in legis- 
lation seems to have usurped the place of statesmanship, and our 
best protection against an unwise, and perhaps a ruinous course of 
legislation is the conflicting interests and prejudices of different 
parts of the country. We can imagine how hard it is for an Amer- 
ican legislator to rise entirely above these influences, and take a 
clear, disinterested view of any subject relating to the in iat stry and 
commerce of the nation; and therefore we admonish the friends of 
this measure that they are treading upon dangerous ground. If it 
be their odject to check the production of American iron, and se- 
cure to the subjects of Great Britain a monopoly of the iron trade 
at their own prices, for an indefinite period, they will doubtless suc- 
ceed in their design, in case their measure becomes a law. But if 
it be their purpose to give st agement to the building of rail- 
roads, and profitable employment to American industry, we can 
scarccly imagine a scheme, tho’ devised by an enemy, which would 
be more certain to depress those objects, and result in injury in- 
stead of benefit. 


Owners of Limestone Quarries—quarry cave—valued on a ton of rails 

Bt 2B CONtB. .occce coccss cos 6 C0000 090060 SERCOE 0058 05006 2600 S000 20,800 
Capitalists—nse of money, interest,&c. valued on aton of rails at $1,50 240,000 
Transportation Companies—clear profits over and above working ex- 


penses, valued on a ton of rails at $3,7B+-++es seeeee sc eeeeee veneer 604,860 
Storekeepers and otheis, for merchandize, oil, Sonn, fire-brick, &c., 
valued on a ton Of rails at $1,39, +--+ eeeeee cone eeee eeeee to teeee ee 382,400 


Fotal veccrce cece coce coccee Sovece coce coce cocececes secce seeeee $1,919,60 
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ArtTIcLE II. 


[From the Magazine of Art.] 
Manufacture of Gutta Percha. 





The following remarks from an English periodical, upon one of 
the most useful articles recently discovered, and applied to anim- 
mense variety of purposes, will, we doubt not, be read with in- 
terest :— 

We live in eventful times ; and every day brings to light some 
new discovery in science and the arts, or some special ap splication 
of hitkerto known but unappreciated agents. Here, a flash of the 
electric spark conveys intelligence from point to point, over mount- 
ains and through the very sea itself; there, the discovery of a new 
law in nature robs romance of half its charms, and explains, in 
part, the dreamy superstitions of our ancestors; everywhere the 
mind of man is active and awake, and ready to receive new im- 
pressions. Indeed, one of the most remarkable characteristics of 
the age in which we live is an inquiring spirit, which, in some 
cases, amounts almost to blameable credulity. Within the mem- 
ory of living men, steam and gaslight, ele etricity and galvanism, 
photography and mesmerism, were unknown agencies to the great, 
mass of the people; and it is only within the last ten years that the 
substance called ‘‘Gutta Percha”’ has become a useful appliance 
in domestic life. 

We purpose to record briefly the history and uses of this curious 
vegetable gum. Let us glance at the 

GUTTA PERCHA IN ITS NATIVE WOODS. 

Like photography and the new planet, this product seems to 
have had more than one discoverers— Dr. Montgomerie, assistant 
surgeon to the Presidency at Singapore, and Mr. Thomas Lobb, 
botanical agent to the Messrs. Veitch, the well-known florists of 
Exeter, each claiming the discovery as his own. though each was 
miles distant from, and acting independently of, the other. Pri- 
ority of discovery, however, seems by common assent to be given 
to the first-named gentleman. The home of the gutta percha tree 
is in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, where there is reason 
to believe that it is indigenous. Inthe year 1824, Dr. Montgom- 
erie was out in the woods at Singapore, when he observed, in the 
hands of a parang, or native woodsman, a hatchet, the handle of 
which was composed of a strange substance. ‘‘I questioned the 
workman, in whose possession I found it,” says the Doctor, in his 
account to the Society of Arts, ‘‘and heard that the material of 
which it was formed could be moulded into any form by dipping it 
into hot water, when it became as plastic as clay, and when cold 
r me its original hardness and rigidity.”? Subsequent inquiry 

to the fact that gutta percha, like caoutchouc, or india-rubber, 
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is the sap of a species of saponaceous forest tree, thousands of 
which abound in the dense fore sts of the Malay sa nsul ¥ 
Of course, the Doctor was not long in one minating his knowl- 


edge of so remarkable a substance. He 8] ) ( lily pr ‘ured SpeCcl- 
mens of the tree and its product in cleus states of preparation, 
. , ’ ‘ ‘ Vv Md > 2 } \ 
al 1 forwai ed { m to the society ot Arts in London. is soon 
as it arrived $s country, 1ts pt r properties were I ily 1- 
; ' . * } ¥ ’ an | 1Y - 
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ti $ 1 
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It 5 pt rl kL. = tj TRA. 
; ‘oe i : 
Dy Pas | ia ss i All iCs 4 aad 
quali , lbv w erutta or s | 
[1 a | It i ult \ is L 2s } if ‘ { n 
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is used I 3 W food;”? w S 
het y wood , 
vetween 1 wood ie wt 1 vessels \ ( 3 
sufficier 1 by < longitudinal marks st the 
na Ss wel } t. W nt vy required su I ling 
the ti ice soon tau them t ‘ Lice 
=o i 1 ¢] | 
mignon l l F s here and thel rung, 
an lt I ( l rt i I utu 
‘“Stanpings sap c ru sina ¥ mint 5 | . 
-— 
1e4 cru ful 201 3 q ra " i 
v liad ‘ Lat ss irs Mm seveu cs 
0 iy e int SS. this part VOrTK 18 
’ . 
most | l women j CKS Ma u I porta- 
tion, ulwavs of uniform size and , the 
fancy of irian sometimes giving them J rms 
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—s Ut 1 t i ra \ rea err ror eyes ps, 
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tu iru S I ec ls uman | y LV n I} Fu Vssu0iad 
DV welght— fact which is taken advantage of yt ity Sav- 
age, WI 1 l Imitation of more ciever aduite s, some- 
times Inti ices a@ stone or a heavy substance into tl erior of 
} \ it nid ta] i » ) C +4; ‘ 
the mass. 1S 1t would entali a serious i0ss8 Ol ime tne mer- 
} + af | . + ¢ hlinel + +} ~ af ' $ » aftam 
chant if he were to cul each Di0ChK attic port Of Sil} , 1¢ oiten 


happens that, on the suSstance reaching his country, it is found 
to conceal stones or rubl ish; an 1 then woe to the purse and the 
cutting-knives of the purchasers! Besides this, however, the block 
often contains a vast amount of unavailable material in the shape 
of bark, dirt. leaves, and so on, which become accidentally incor- 
porated with the gum. 

From th e examination of the specimen sent over by Dr. Mont- 
gomerie, it became apparent that a large trade in the article would 
speedily tin place; and in a few months the jungles of the Johore 
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Archipelago, in scene of the first gatherings, were explored by 
Englishmen, Chinese, and Malays, in search of the gum-exuding 
tree. Their efforts were actively seconded by the natives ; and in 
a short time it was discovered that the supply, of which some 
doubts had at fitst been entertained, was almost inex] austible. It 
is singular. remarks an acute observer, that, although the Portu- 


guese, Dutch, and English, had, one or other of them, retained 


possession Oi the Isiands on which the trees growfor more than nine 
ss + ° . ] | ie ° ? } ? _ - ° ? { S ty 7 , 
centuries and a fhatr, Jt Si ould have remaied lor an Englishman 
“a Sa . — ; ‘ vo 
to aiscover their Vaiuabie properties at SO {ate a date as 1s45. 
Lhe rise Of this new trade gave a great Impuise to the activity 
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however, was leit, even after this deduction, to s liate the cup- 
idity of the natives, and the port of Singapore was speedily sup- 
pled with the article In great quantities. At present, above two 
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Singap re, though vast numbers of the tree—the wood of which, 
being of a soft spongy nature, is of little commere y i@— are 
found in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and Penang. In its nature it 
differs from indian-rubber chiefly in its superior density and tough- 
ness. ‘Though both substances are somewhat alike in appearance 
and manner of application, the absence of oxygen in indian-rub- 
be rmay account for its greater e] isticity. Th 7 ch ml ra] constlt- 
uents of gutta percha, as ascertained by Dr. Maclaghan, are— 
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Exposed to a temperature of 248 degrees, gutta percha melts ; 
and in cooling remains in a semi-fluid adhesive state — partially 
decomposed, in fact; and when set on fire it burns very readily, 
with a dense smoke. Ata temperature of about 200 degrees it 
becomes soft and ductile, though without stickiness, and can be 
put into the shape it is intended to retain when cool. Its specific 
is ‘975, that of water being 1-000. It is a repellant of, and com- 
pletely unaffected by, any description of codd water; and of heat 
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and electricity it is a non- sinteaen, ‘Iti is proof against alkalies 
and acids, being only affected by sulphuric or nitric acid in a highly 
concentrated state; while the most powerful ascetic, hydrofluoric, 
or muriatic acids, or chlorine, have no effect whatever on its struc- 
ture or capabilities. Of its power to resist frost, sufficient proof 
exists in the number of boot and shoe-soles manufactured from it; 
and of its acoustic properties we shall have more to say. 

The capal cy of the resin were tasted as soon as the speci- 
men forwarded by Dr. Montgomerie reached London, and a kind 
of historical interest is attache 1 to this sample from the fact that, 
from this humble beginning, a large branch of manufacture has 
arisen which now employs some thousands of workmen. Several 
inge _ tests were applied to the specimens, and it was soon 
proved, | yy Messrs. Whishaw and Hancock, that it was applicable 
to a vast number of purposes; and from it were made tubing, lathe 
bands, and impressions of medals—all of which were sh wn at the 
late Exhibition in Hyde-park. If further proofs of its value were 
necessary, we need a refer to the experiments made by these 
gentlemen, one of which consisted in the iene ra mass of the 


material in hot water, pressing it round a soda-water bottle, hard- 
ening it in cold water, pressing it out into a thin sheet, ai then 
by the application of heat, again rolling up the gum into the form 
at first assumed. From the patents taken “ by Messrs. Han- 
cock, arose the manufacturing and trading firm known as the 
“‘Gutta Percha Company.” 
We will now examine 
THE MANUFACTURE OF GUTTA PERCHA. 

Perhaps few of our readers think what a vast amount of capital 
and labour are constantly working hand in hand in the byways of 
London. We pass through the main streets, and are acquainted 
with the general complexion of the thoroughfares right and left, 
but, unless our business leads us directly into the vortex of indus- 
try, we bestow little thought upon aught that comes not immedi- 
ately before our eyes. A few steps out of the main line in one 
direction take us into the midst of the tan-yards of Bermcndsey ; 
a hundred yards or so from Finsbury-square, and we are in anew 
world among the weavers of rich silken and velvet stuffs; through 
a street or two from that same square, and we are deafened by the 
clang of hammers and the din of labour; in every direction, did we 
care to search, we should find factories where hundreds of men 
earn the ‘daily bread’? for which, it is to be hoped, they nightly 
pray. So it is with the spot in which the Gucta Percha Company 
have their factory. A few yards out of the City-road, near the 
canal basin, and we find ourselves in a strange neighbourhood, 
where coals, and lime, and culm, and building materials, are being 
constantly unloaded from queer-shaped vessels, and were numer- 
ous manufactures are being carried on. In this **Wharf-road” 
are the works we are now Visiting. 
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We enter a modest-looking doorway beside a pair of folding 
gates, on which the words ‘‘Gutta Percha Company” are painted, 
and we become speedily aware that a branch of manufacture of 
which we hitherto knew next to nothing is being carried on within. 
Sight and smell—a smell something like a'tanyard, something like 
old cheese, something like half-dried clothes in a laundry, some- 
thing like gas-tar—an odour we soon become accustomed to—in- 
forms us that we may expect to witness a new sight. And weare 
not mistaken; for the manufacture of gutta percha has necessitat- 
ed the invention and use of novel machines, strange processes, 
and odd-looking tools. Every fresh application of the material— 
whether it be the production of merely useful or highly ornamental 
designs, the imitation of the grain of wood, the close texture of 
papier-maché, on the endeavour to make this Eastern gum a sub- 
stitute for leather — has necessitated the invention of tools not 
hitherto thought of, and the use of appliances beyond the range of 
the ordinary workman. As soon as we are fairly in the yard of the 
works, we look around and read the history of the manufacture all 
about us. Ilere are piled great heaps of the raw material, in all 
imaginable strange shapes; there, and on every side, are buildings 
erected especially for the processes to be carried on inside—store 
rooms, engine houses, workshops, a quay for unshipping the gum, 
cum multis aliis. 

Let us enter the building nearest us, and, by the help of Mr. 
Statham, the intelligent manager, and ‘‘our own artist,” we will 
endeavour to explain what we witness. The blocks of gutta per- 
cha required for use are taken from this heap to the cutting ma- 
chine. ‘This is a large solid vertical dise of iron, making about 
two hundred revolutions per minute. The raw material is cut into 
thin slices by several sharp knives, like those in a carpenter’s 
plane. ‘he block of gutta percha, being brought to the edge of 
a sloping iron table, is rapidly caught up by the knives, and liter- 
ally reduc» l to shavings, which fall into a receptacle beneath. The 


cutting apparatus, as well as the other machines on the premises, 
is put in motion through the agency of two fifty-horse power en- 
gines, t ilers of which are constructed on a nevel plan, by 
which e!| ; pounds of water are evaporated to one pound of fuel. 
The furnaces, moreover, consume their own smcke. 

Reduced shavings, the gutta percha must next be perfectly 
cleansed of its impurities. ‘This is no easy matter, but patience 


and hot water are certain at last to effect the desired object. The 
shavings are thrown into great tanks and boiled, and then, the 
greater part of the rubbish having fallen to the bottom, the gum 
is collected into one mass and carried to what is called the *‘teas- 
er’?—a sort of large circular box, containing a cylinder or drum, 
covered entirely with rows of bent, jagged teeth. Revoiving at a 
great rate (about 800 turns in a minute), the ‘‘teaser” quickly 
tears the mass into shreds and tatters, which fall into a vat of 
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water beneath. The true gutta percha, being lighter than water, 


floats on the surface, while the impurities sink to the bottom; and 
thus, being perfectly cleansed of all impurities, 1s 1 y, crisp and 


new-looking, for the sueceeding process. Another g brings 


the material again intoa Sort, ¢c ym pact mass, WHlC .% BiecU 
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of articles are composed. The numerous workshops are crowded 
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with men and boys engaged in various operations. In the cutting 
and stamping room the paper-cutting machine, invented by Mr. 
Wilson, is brought into extensive operation, moulds of every de- 
scription being usé d to produce the differert articles; and so great 


is the demand for new combinations of gutta percha, that scarcely 
a week passes without some addition to the stuck of curious con- 
trivances — some unique pattern, some elegant design, or some 
useful appliance. As we said before, the novelty of the manufac- 


} , : eS : 
ture has introduced a vast number of curious looking tools, ete.; 


but it may be atlirmed that the principal and indispensable neces- 
saries are, boiling water, the knife, the mould, the press, and the 
plastic hand of the workman. The operation of the cutting ma- 
chine is as instantaneous as it is curious. If shoe-soles are re- 
quire |, the band is applied to the m ichine, and a dozen pieces of 
one shape is the result; if line or string is wanted, a series of sharp 


m } } ° } } } , ne + yy 
knives press down on the material, and the necess ry quantity 1s 

25 | } we a eg: ; om 
ready for the workman’s hand to roll and polish; and so of every 


article in which a distinet outline is necessary. 

The next } ss is the moulding or stamping. The sheets are 
cut into pi s, and each piece is warme 1 suffici ntly to take the 
impress of the die. These moulds, many of which display great 
ingenuity and originality, are all made on the premises, and con- 
Stitute a distin yvanchn of the Cc npany’s Ope ratious. We come 
he wt D | of 
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The most important use to which this materia 


is un y of tubing. ‘The history of water-carrying is 
tie h zation First the Spring at which U + Waylarer 
Stoo i ) ] : then tue rude passage f ! ned of trunks of trees 
laid e ( ; then the aqueduct, carried o’er hill and valley to 
mpel it ; then the gay, splashing fountain, with its retinue 
of water carriers; lastly, the leaden pipe, which does its office 
stealttiy ith the earth, and bears the stream from distant 
countr| :ces into our very homes. But even the reign of the 
leaden l, and must give way in tul £ ti percha. 
Even while we write, the system of supply for larg ies is under- 
yoing ¢ , and medical men are beginning to per e that the 
convey: ’ water in leaden pipes is hurttul to the health. — 


‘‘Many serious and alarming disorders,’’ says Dr. Thomas Smith, 


‘“such as 1 1, epilepsy, sudden death, nervous affections, par- 
alysis, consi ption, hy lrycephalus, neart disease, etc., owe their 
mt, 


origin, in son » instances, their intractable character in others, to 
the gradual and continuous infinitesimal doses of lead, copper, 
etc., introduced into the system through the channel of our daily 
drink.”? Tor all sanitary purposes the gutta percha tubing is ad- 
mirably adapted, as it possesses strength, purity, and is entirely 
unaffected by frost. It is accordingly extensively used for pump- 
barrels, ship-pumps, fuel-pipes, for locomotive engines ; and, be- 
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ing unaffected by acids, is available for bleaching and all chem, 
ical purposes. It may be united to a metal pipe without difficulty’ 
is unhurt by gas or chlorine; and, as for strength, it has been 
found to resist a pressure of 200 lbs. to the square inch. At New 
York a gutta percha pipe of 1,000 feet in length, and of but two 
and a half inches calibre, has been laid down for conveying the 
Croton water from Blackwell’s Island. Its durability has been 
proved by the fact of its having lain in damp ground quite unin- 
jured for two ye ears, and its ductilityis seen inthe fact that it may 
be bent, twisted, or coiled inall directions without injury. A cur- 
ious and valuable use has been made of the gutta percha tube in 
illuminating buildings. One end being attached to a gas-pipe, 
and the rest coiled round a cylinder, the light may be. carried 
about by hand to any part of the building, the tube being coiled 
and uncoiled at pleasure. 

Formed into carboys, flasks, funnels, bowls, scoops for ladles, 
inings for cisterns, battery-cells, buckets, troughs, or syphons, 

he Indian gum answers its purpose equally well, and is found far 
more strong and eeonomical than any material hitherto tried. 

In acoustics the gutta percha tubing has been found of admi- 
rable service; and whether employed as an ear-trumpet for the deaf; 
as a speaking tube in a railway carriage; a domestic telegraph by 
which messages may be conveyed from one part of the Mes se to 
another, and whereby the lowest t whisper is distinctly heard; a 
speaking apparatus from the mouth tothe lowest depths o! mines; 
or as an appliance whereby a minister may address the deaf among 
his congregation—it has been found equally certain and unfailing. 
In various churches and chapels it has been applied to the latter 
purpose, being conveyed under the flooring from the pulpit to the 
most distant pews; and in more than one instance it has been at- 
tached to the doorway == e medical man, and carried up to his 
bedside, so that he is enabled to communicate with the messenger 
of his patients as ‘aaa as if he attended them in person in the 
cold night air. 

For shoe and boot-soles it has been extensively applied, and 
numerous testimonials speak of its efficacy in resisting damp, and 
protecting the feet from cold and frost in all situations. As asub- 
stitute or addition to leather for these purposes it is undoubtedly 
of great and important use. 

We would willingly speak at length of its services in telegraphic 
communication ; but when we say, as is already known to all ou 
readers, that through its agency the British Channel has been 
spanned, a ind Paris, and Berlin, and Brussels have been brought 
within speaking distance of London; when by a flash of lightning 
the submarine telegraph conveys intelligence from shore to shore, 
we think we have sufficiently testified to its usefulness and import- 
ance in this respect. 
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As a decorative and fine art material, gutta pereha has been 
brought into use in an immense variety of ways. In gutta percha 
are tormed aj] manner of domestic appliances and ornaments— 
trays of all sorts and sizes; vases, wash-stands, and plates ; 
bouquet-holders, statuettes, brackets, jugs, mugs, inkstands, and 
clothes-lines ; flower-pots and stands, paper-weights, medallions, 
cornices, doors, mouldings, picture and glass frames, drinking 
cups, fishing nets, and portmanteaus; skates, policemen’s batons, 
and boats; oil-cans, washing basins, and whips; stethoscopes, 
splints for dislocations, and curtain-rings; stuffing for horses’ feet, 
mill-bands, and stop-cocks ; cutting boards, cabmen’s hats, and 
traces ; life preservers, bottling boots, and seals ; = 
air-guns, and book-covers ; sponge-bags, galvanic batteries, and 
bandages for broken limbs. For all these, and thousands of other 
purposes, it has been found of eminent utility, and we think enough 
has been said to commend it to the reader’s attention. It may be 
mentioned, in conclusion, that many imitations and falsifications 
of the company’s patent have been attempted, to obviate which 
the names and offices of the patentees are now stamped on all 
articles issuing from their establishment. We could go on, bus 
space forbids. To the stranger in London, and the seeker after 
novelty in manufactures, an bour or two cannot be more pro4tably 
spent than in visiting the works of the Gutta Percha Sounee 
Much that is useful, much that is curious, and much that is beau- 
tiful, awaits his inspection. 


Artic.eE III. 


[From the Peoria Democratic Press. J 


Wild and Cultivated Fruits, etc., in Oregon. 


Oregon City, O. T., March, 20, 1854. 


“Are there any wild fruits in Oregon?” is an inquiry often 
made in the States, and a particular answer may be acceptable to 
the curious on such subjects. There are no walnut, butter-nut, 
hickory, pecan, mulberry, persimmon, nor chesnut trees in the 
territory, excepting a few in the nursery gardens, and these have 
not yet commenced bearing. They sell at $2 a piece, six inche 
to three feet in length. Hazel bushes are abundant among all the 
undergrowth in every direction. In some localities they attain a 
very large size for bushes of this kind, and the nuts are larger 
than those in the western states, though smaller than filberts, but 
better. The Indians collect large quantities of them for winter 
stores. Chincopins, sweet little nuts (like small round chestnuts, ) 
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are found in the Calapooiah mountains and a few other places. 
Cherries, same as the **Michigan choke cherry,” grow in many 
laces. The young trees are used ae stocks for grafting, and it 
is believed that they do well for this purpose, yet scientific fruit 
growers would probably be slow to recommend the practice. No 
wild plums nor grapes have been seen north of the Umpqua val- 
ley. he plums found in and south of that valley have consider- 
able resemblance to peaches, in taste at least. Crab-apple trees 
are met with in nearly every thicket and almost invariably form 
part of the undergrowth of low and bottom lands. In favorable 
situations the trees grow to the ordinary size of cultivated apple- 
trees. The blossoms are very fragrant and pretty. Fruit scarcely 
equals in size the large red haws of your State — shape, regular, 
oblong, narrowing to the eye, thin skin, zlossy with a slight blusb 
of red and yellow next the sun, core small, flesh solid and strong- 
ly, though very pleasantly, acid. They grow in bunches almost 
like black haws. They are esteemed by many persons for making 
preserves. In the way of berries nature has dealt more liberally 
with Oregon. Whortleberries grow in many places — some on 


height. The first produce abundantly a very sweet fruit about the 


size of common red currants, and the larger bushes bear much 
larger berries, some red and others deep blue or black. The red 
ones are the favorites. Cranberry swamps are found along the 
coast and in Washington territory, some of them many acres in 
size. Indians gather and bring the berries to market. Raspber- 
ies and black or dewberries are numerous in many places. The 
‘ormer produce remarkably well, and the berry is very large and 
finely tlavored. The latter is a running vine which also bears well, 
an excellent fruit. Several persons from California were here the 
past winter gathering large numbers of raspberry roots to ship to 
and sell in that state. Strawberries grow all over the country, 
hut as you go south they appear more plenty, larger in size and 
of superior flavor. Near tae bases of the mountains in the upper 
part of the Willamette valley it is not uncommon to find them 
equal in size to the largest of Hovey’s seedling. A berry called 
the **Oregon grape,”’ but scarcely resembling in any particular ite 
namesake of the states, is frequently met with in rough places. 
The bushes grow from two to six feet high, often with several 
branches, and are evergreen; leaves unequally pinnate, leaflets 
hard, glossy, serrated and very pointed ; blossoms yellow ; fruit 
average size of Iilinois wild grapes, and very acid, too much so to 
be of material account for any purpose. The gooseberry found 
here is very like its namesake stiil seen in some of the old gardens 
in the eastern states, and not inferior to it in any respect. We 
have also a variety of the black currant, which is more admired 
on account of its beautiful red blossom (which sometimes appear 
early as the middle of February,) than for the berry which is 
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sweet but has a flavor unpleasant to most persons. Then we have 
service-berries, large a excellent; sallad, salmon and thimble- 
berries, of not much account, except that the sallad berry is a 
favorite food of swine. The white ae also generally produce ‘‘a 
good mast”? for that quadruped, which is of considerable import- 
ance. 

Another question, and one in which there is deservedly a deeper 
interest manifested, is, ‘*Do fruits cultivated in the states suc- 
ceed well in Oregon?”’ The experiments and experience in horti- 
culture have been amply sufficient to give a most decisive and sat- 
isfactory reply in the affirmative. There is no room for even the 
‘*shadow of a doubt” on this subject. Apple trees of nearly all 
the superior and most approved varieties have already been intro- 
duced here, and many of them produced fruit last year, and some 
have been in bearing several years. The same may be said of 
pears, quinces, peaches, nectarines, plums, apricots, cherries and 
almonds. A number of persons are engaged in the nursery busi- 
ness, one or two on a pretty large scale. Dut they have been un- 
able fully to supply the demand. This, however, may to some 
degree be attributed to the orders for fruit trees sent from Cali- 
fornia; but the Oregon settlers manifest the right spirit in this 
matter—they seem to be fully sensible of the importance of mak- 
ing an early start in growing fruit, and, judging from their selec- 
tions from the many different varieties, they generally appear to 
understand what they are about. The prices range from seventy- 
five cents to $2 a piece for trees of one or two years growth, from 
the bud or graft. They grow finely, and commence bearing re- 
markably soon; and their early maturity does not, as might be 
supposed, interfere with their growth. It is a common remark that 
“greater bearers were never seen,” which is owing to the favora- 
ble character of the climate — frosts seldom injure the blossoms. 
The fruit is finely flavored, beautiful in form, and generally larger 
than it grows in the states. To give you the size of apples, 
plums, &c., grown here last year would scarcely fail to provoke a 
credulous smile. Only a single case, too well attested to admit 
of doubt, will, therefore, be named. General McCarver (who re- 
sides near this place,) last autumn sent to the California Horti- 
cultura] Society’s fair, a number of pears which he took from the 
tree four or five weeks before maturity in order to reach their de- 
stination in time. As a matter of course, he plucked the largest. 
They lacked 2 oz. of weighing two pounds a piece. He took the 
premium at the fair, and the society voted him a handsome med- 
al. When the pears which remained were taken from the tree 
they had attained the size of those sent away, showing pretty 
conclusively that if the first had remained, they would have ex- 
ceeded the weight of two pounds a piece. He says they were of 
the variety known as the ‘‘pound pear.”” The same gentleman 
sent a load of twenty-five or thirty bushels of seedling apples to 
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Oregon City, last fall. They were purchased for the California 
market at $15 per bushel (a year previous they commanded only 
$5 per bushel). Seedling peaches, last season, sold at $5 a 
bushel. Fine ones, of the cultivated varieties, ten cents to twen- 
ty-five cents a piece. Pears 374 cents to 75 c. each. It is not 
probable that these prices will be paid this year. 

Grapes are also successfully cultivated. Cuttings are brought 
in quantities from California; and the price of California grapes 
has usually been from 25 ¢. to 50 c. per pound. They far ex- 
ceed the Catawba and Isabella grapes in every respect. 

It is unreeessary to particularize other fruits usually cultivated 
in gardens. It will suffice to say, in growth and production they 
meet the expectations of the most sanguine cultivator. 

Unquestionably, Oregon is destined to be ‘‘a great country for 
fruit.” From the summits of some of the buttes along the Willa- 
mette valley you may now behold hundreds of farms checkered 
with the white and pink blossoms of promise. In a few years the 
number will be increased tenfold. What a scene, with its back- 
ground of heavy, dark, fir forests of tiber, perpetually snow- 
capped mountains and roaring water-falis. There is beauty in 
your wide, extended prairies, and, doubtless, much can truth- 


fully be said in their praise; but they afford not that glorious var- 
iety of scenery found on this long neglected 


‘Land of the forest and the rock, 

Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared on high to mock 
The storm’s career and lightning’s shock ; 

My own green land for ever.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


Valley of the Amazon: Its Commerce, &c, 


The cpening of Japan, and the river Amazon to the commerce 
of the world, by means peaceable in their nature, should such be 
the result of the expeditions set on foot by the late administra- 
tion, will constitute one of the brightest chapters of American his- 

tory since the days of the revolution. The Japan expedition was 
an imposing enterprise, fitted out and carried on at great expense 
to the nation; but while the attention of the civilized world was 
_ attracted by its movements, two officers of the American Navy, 
Lieut. Herndon and Lieut. Gikbon, with no armed escort, and 
with no better means of transport than hired mules, crossed the 
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Cordilleras, and, separating on the eastern side, the former em- 
barked on the river Ucayali, a tributary of the Amazon, and after 
a voyage of many months in open boats reached the Atlantic. So 
little notice was taken of this expedition that but very few even of 
our own people were aware of its existence until the enterprise was 
accomplished. And yet we are persuaded that it will be the means 
of opening, at an early day, the broadest and in many respects 
the richest valley of the whole earth to the settlement of civilized 
men, and to the commerce of the world. 

This expedition awakened a more lively interest on the part of 
the Peruvian and Bolivian governments, in respect to the commerce 
of the Atlantic, and startled the selfish and jealous mind of the 
Brazilian emperor, who hastened to neutralize and counteract any 
movement on the part of Peru and Bolivia towards opening their 
ports to foreign commerce. These republics, however, have had 
the sagacity to repudiate the policy to which he aimed to commit 
them, and their ports on the tributaries of the Amazon have 
been declared open to the commerce of the world. ‘ 

The adoption of this measure on the part of these governments 
secures to all nations, having treaties of commerce with them, the 
right to enter the Amazon, and pass through the dominions of 
Brazil into their respective territories. This we regard as a clear 
principle of national law recognized by the best authorities. We 
trust, therefore, if Brazil should persist in refusing her consent to 
other nations to navigate the Amazon, that the United States will 
cease to respect an unjust claim set up by her in violation of na- 
tional law, and if necessary, send a sufficient force to protect our 
commerce with the people owning the upper Amazon and its trib- 
utaries. 


RESUME. 
By Lieut. Herndon. 


My report would be incomplete were I to fail to bring to the 
notice of the department circumstances concerning the free navi- 
gation of the river that have occurred since my return from the 
valley of the Amazon. , 

These circumstances are clearly the result of my mission, which 
appears to have opened the eyes of the nations who dwell upon the 
banks of the Amazon, and to have stirred into vigorous action in- 
terests which have hitherto lain dormant. They have an import- 
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ant and direct bearing upon the question, whether the United 
States may or may not enter into commercial relations, by the way 
of the Amazon, with the Spanish American republics; who own the 
headwaters of that noble stream. 

The government of the UnitedStates had scarcely begun to enter- 
tain the idea of sending a commission to explore the valley of the 
Amazon, with a view to ascertain what benefits might accrue to 
its citizens by the establishment of commercial relations with the 
people who dwell upon its banks, when the fact became known to 
Brazil. That government, thus awakened to its own (more ap- 
parent, however, than real) interests, immediately cast about for 
means to secure for itself any advantages that might arise from a 
monopoly of the trade of the river. 

She accordingly dispatched to Lima an able envoy, Duarte da 
Ponte Ribeiro, with instructions to make a treaty with Peru con- 
cerning the navigation of the Amazon; and, this done, to proceed 
to Bolivia for the same purpose, while the Brazilian Resident Min- 
ister in Bolivia, Miguel Maria Lisboa, was sent to the republics of 
Ecuador, Venezuela, and New Granada, so as to secure for Brazil 
the navigation of all the confluents of the Amazon belonging to 
Spanish South America. 

Da Ponte succeeded in making with Peru a treaty highly ad- 
vantageous to his own government. It is styled ‘‘A treaty of 
fluvial commerce and navigation, and of boundary,” and has the 
following articles relating to steamboat navigation : 


‘‘ Article 1. The republic of Peru, and his Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Brazil, desiring to encourage, respectively, the navigation 
of the river Amazon and its confluents by steamboat, which, by 
ensuring the exportation of the immense products of those vast 
regions, may contribute to increase the number of the inhabitants 
and civilize the savage tribes, agree, that the merchandise, pro- 
duce, and craft, passing from Peru to Brazil, or from Brazil to 
Peru, across the frontier of both States, shall be exempt from all 
duty, imposts, orsale duty, (alcabala,) whatsoever, to which the 
same products are not subject in the territory where produced, to 
which they shall be wholly assimilated. 

Article 2. The high contracting parties, being aware of the 
great expense attending the establishment of steam navigation, 
and that it will not yield a’profit during the first years to the share- 
holders of the company destined to navigate the Amazon from its 
source to its banks (‘“‘litoral’’) in Peru, which should belong ex- 
clusively to the respective States, agree to give to the first com- 
pany which shall be formed a sum of money, during five years, 
which shall not be less than $20,000 annually for each of the high 
contracting parties, either of whom may increase the said amount, 
if it suits its particular interests, without the other party being 
thereby obliged to contribute in the same ratio. 
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The conditions to which the shareholders are to be subject. in 
consideration of the advantages to be conceded to them, shall be 
declared in separate articles. 

The other conterminous States which, adopting the same prin- 
ciples, may desire to take part in the enterprise upon the same 
conditions, shall likewise contribute a certain pecuniary quota 
to it. 


The 5th clause of the Ist of the separate articles alluded to 
above declares that the company to be formed shall arrange with 
both governments touching the respective points on the river Am- 
azon, or Maranon, to which the steamboats shall navigate, &e., 
&e. 

Article 3d, of the separate articles, declares that the agerts of 
the Imperial Government, with those of the government of Peru, 
duly authorized, shall establish the enterprise (‘‘contrataran la 
empresa) upon the terms indicated in these articles. 

The persons undertaking the enterprise shall agree with the 
said agents touching the mode and place in whieh they shall re- 
ceive the stipulated sums. 

Both governments, in their respective territories, shall take care 
of the observance of the conditions agreed upon. 

{mmediately upon the conclusion of the treaty, and before the 
exchange of ratifications, Brazil gives a practical illustration of 
the wisdom of a remark attributed to her wily minister in Lima, 
which was probably intended only for Peruvian ears, and directed 
rather at another government than his own, viz: ‘‘that it was not 
expedient for a weak nation to treat with one more powerful than 
itself; because, in the interpretation ef treaties, the stronger party 
always enforced its own censtruction, and the weaker, as invari- 
ably, went to the wall.” 

By a decree of the Emperor, of date August 30th, 1852, Brazil 
gives to Ireneo Evangelista de Souza, one of her own citizens, the 
exclusive privilege of the navigation of the Amazon for thirty 
years, and arranges with him touching the respective points on the 
Amazon, or Maranon, to which the steamers shall navigate. 

In the mean time, however, a new minister, Don Manuel Tira- 
do, [more awake to the interests of his country than the framer 
of the treaty,] takes charge of the portfolio of foreign affairs of 
Peru. He thus writes to the Brazilian minister of foreign affairs: 


‘‘Mintstry oF Foreran Arratrs, Lia, 
January 20, 1853. 


Sm: I have the honor, by direction of my government, to in- 
form your Excellency that it has understood, by a communication 
from Don Evarista Sites Sanchez, our Consul General, charged 
with the exchange of ratifieations of the treaty celebrated in this 
capital on the 23d of Oetober, 1851, with the Senor Da Ponte 
Ribeiro, wt Fyre nem | and Minister Plenipotentiary of his 

0} C.: 
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Majesty, the Emperor, that said exchange probably took place in 
Rio Janeiro, on the ; 

Said commissioner informs me, at the same time, that the gov- 
ernment of his Majesty has conceded a privilege in favor of Don 
Juan [Ireneo’] Evangelista the Souza for the establishment of 
navigation by steam of the river Amazon, under the stipulations 
of a contract celebrated by authority of his Majesty, approved in 
his decree of the 30th of August of the preceding year. 

Said privilege defines the course of the lines which are to be 
established ; tae first to run from the city of Belen, capital of the 
province of Para, to the town at the mouth of the Rio Negro, ca- 
pital of the province of Amazonas; and the second to continue on 
from this last city to Nauta, a town situated on the Peruvian banks. 

The establishment of said navigation by steam upon the Ama- 
zon is a point agreed upon in article 2d of the treaty; as also the 
annual subsidy of $20,000 by each one of the governments for the 
space of five years in favor of the company that will undertake the 
enterprise; conditions to whieh this government is bound, and which 
it is desirous of fulfilling. 

This government, then, being aware of the contract celebrated 
with the above mentioned Don Juan [‘Ireneo’} Evangelista de 
Souza, it is fit that I should say to your Excellency that, as ac- 
cording to article 3d of the separate articles of the treaty, the con- 
tracts for navigation should be made by agents duly authorized 
by both governments [the government of his Majesty having ini- 
tiated the formation of an enterprise to this effeet, and having also 
reference to that part of the course of the river belonging to Peru, 
moved, without doubt, by the desire of hastening the attainment 
of the great objects to which this navigation is destined, } this gov- 
ernment cannot but hope that that of your Exceileney will deign 
to inform the company organized in Rio Janeiro that, as respects 
the Peruvian shores, the conditions of navigation, its course and 
extent, and the obligations relative to Peru, cannot be considered 
as existing or efficacious, except for the five years agreed upon by 
the treaty, and by the celebration of an agreement or contract with 
the same government whence these obligations may arise. 

There being no evidence up to this time that our Consul Gen- 
eral, Commissioner Don Evarista Gomez Sanchez, has been eon- 
sulted in the agreement; and it being believed that, at the date of 
it, he was not in Rio Janeiro, your Excellency will see how proper 
it is to make to you this anticipation in furtherance of the reali- 
zation of that internal navigation which, for so long a time, has 
yearned for a decided and efficacious protection on the part of the 
States who share these fruitful waters, destined to open to the 
world new objects of speculation and of traffic, and to give to 
commerce and civilization one more field for their efforts. 


In the mean time, as, according to the advices of the same Con- 
sul General, the first trip of the new steamers is to be made im the 
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month of May next, this government—for the purpose of avoiding 
difficulties in their running, and to contribute to the important end 
which they are destined to accomplish, until the opportunity oc- 
curs to arrange the conditions obligatory in that navigation by a 
free contract on its part, as I have already expressed to your Ex- 
cellency, and according to the mutual obligations contracted in the 
treaty—has thought proper to direct, as a facility spontaneously 
conceded in the mean time to the navigation, that the authorities 
who exercise jurisdiction on those shores should permit the run- 
ning of the steamers on the corresponding waters of Peru, and 
assign them points where they may touch, until the establishment 
of an arrangement to which this navigation is to be definitively 
subjected, by means of a contract which this government is bound 
to make for five years according to stipulation, and which it hopes 
your Excellency will deign to cause to be offered for its free ac- 
ceptance bythe associates of the company created under the author- 
ity of his Majesty, the Emperor. 
With sentiments, &c., &c. 


JOSE MANUEL TIRADO. 
To his Exceilency, the MINISTER OF ForEIGN AgFarrs OF Brazil.” 


But whilst Tirado is penning this courtly caveat in Lima, Go- 
mez Sanchez, in Rio Janeiro, is giving his assent to the De Souza 
contract, extending it in all its force to Peru, and entering into 
an agreement with De Souza by which he gives him the right of 
exploring the Ucayali, and other rivers of the west, from Rio, be- 
sides other privileges, which, if acceded to by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, would give Brazil all power over the navigation of those 
rivers, as well as over that of the main stream. 

Fortunately for the interests of commerce in general, and for 
the more speedy development of the great resources that lie hid 
in the valley of the Amazon, Tirado practically disavows the ac- 
tion of Gomez Sanchez, and obtains from the Council of State of 
Peru its assent [subject, of course, to the approval of the legisla- 
tive power] to the appropriation of $200,000 towards the explora- 
tion by steamboat of the Peruvian tributaries of the Amazon, and 
the colonization and settlement of their fertile lands. He has al- 
ready appropriated $75,000 of this sum for the purchase of two 
small steamers, which are now in the course of construction in the 
United States, and which will be delivered at Loreto [the frontier 
port of Peru on the Amazon] by the 1st of January, 1854. 

The enlightened and patriotic President of Peru, Don Jose Ru- 
fimo Echenique, approving and adopting the policy of Tirado, goes 
further, and issues a decree relative to the opening and settlement 
of the Amazon. It is dated April 5, 1858. I give a translation 
of some of its more important articles : 

“rticle 1. In accordance with the treaty concluded with the 
empire of Brazil, on the 23dof October, 1851, navigation, trade, 
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and commerce, on the part of Brazilian vessels and subjects, is 
allowed upon the waters of the Amazon, in all that part of its 
banks belonging to Peru as far as Nauta, atthe mouth of the Ue- 
ayali. 

Article 2. The subjects and citizens of other nations which 
have treaties with Peru, by virtue of which they may enjoy the 
rights of those of the most favored nation, or to whom those same 
rights, as regards commerce and navigation, in conformity with 
said treaties, may be communicable, shall, in case of obtaining 
entrance into the waters of the Amazon, enjoy, upon the Peruvian 
shores, the rights conceded to the vessels and subjects of Brazil 
by the foregoing article. 

Article 3. To carry into effect the two preceding articles, and, 
in agreement with them, the ports of Nauta and Loreto are de- 
clared open to foreign commerce. 

“rticle 4. In conformity to the law of November 20, 1852, 
no import or export duties shall be paid in said free ports on 
merchandise or produce which may be introduced or taken thence. 
This, however does not extend do dues merely municipal, which 
the people themselves may impose for objects of local utility. 

Artecle 10. The Governor General [resident in Loreto] is 
empowered to concede gratuitously to all, whether Peruvians or 
foreigners, who wish to establish themselves in those countries un- 
der the national rule and in subordination to the laws and author- 
ities, titles of possession to land [in conformity with the law of 
November 21, 1832,] from two to forty fanegadas, in proportion 
to the means and ability of cultivation, and number of individuals 
who may constitute the family of those who shall establish them- 
selves. He will give an account of these concessions, so that the 
government may confirm them, and expedite titles of proprietor- 
ship. 

Varticle 11. The governors of the districts may make conces- 
sions of lands from two to four fanegadas, informing the Governor 
General, who shall also inform the government. 

4rticle 12. Larger grants of lands for founding colonies, 
towns, and estates, will be made by the government gratuitously, 
but by means of agreements with contractors, in which the condi- 
tions of the colonization shall be established. 

Article 13. All concession of lands made to individuals or 
families, in conformity with articles 10 and 11, shall be void, if, 
at the end of eighteen months, no attempt has been made to culti- 
vate or to build upon them. 

rticle 15. Over and above the reward which the law of the 
17th of November, 1849, concedes to vessels or contractors who 
may introduce colonists, the government binds itself to give to 
those who may come with destination to the lands or valleys of the 
Amazon and its tributaries in Peru, a passage to the place, im- 
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plements of husbandry, and seeds, all gratuitous; for which pur- 
pose sufficient deposits shall be placed in the hands of the Govern- 
or- General at Loreto. 

Article 16. A national vessel shall be detailed for the service 
of carrying those who, whether citizens-born or emigrant foreign - 
ers, may desire to establish themselves in those countries ; and, 
after being landed at Huanchaco, the Prefect of Libertad shall 
make provision for the transportation of the immigrants to said 
places, by the route of the Huallaga. 

2° 


rticle 17. In conformity with the law of November 21, 1832, 
the lands cultivated and houses built shall be exempt from all con- 
tributions, and shall enjoy the other privileges which the laws con- 
cede to the owners of uncleared lands. 


“rticle 18. The new population shall pay no contribution for 
the space of twenty years; nor shail the Catholics pay obventional 
or parochial dues, the cures that shall be there established being 
at the expense of the State. The new population shall also be ex- 
empt from the impost on stamped paper, being permitted to use 
common paper for their petitions and contracts. 


rticle 21. It shall be permitted in the new settlements that 
the individuals who form them may unite themselves in municipal 
corporations, under the presidency of the governors of the respee- 
tive districts or territories, for the purpose of making laws relative 
to the local administration, without giving the governors created 
by this decree any power to interfere with rights, of whatever na- 
ture, in respect to individual liberty; they only taking care for the 
preservation of public order, and of the national authority, in con- 
formity with the laws. 

Article 22. Because this territory is a new establishment, and 
has no judicial authorities, it shall be permitted, for the adminis- 
tration of justice, that the new settlers shall name their own judg- 
es, electing them in the form most convenient, until Congress shall 
legislate in relation to the administration of justice and in muni- 
cipal affairs. 

The other articles divide the territory proposed to be settled in- 
to districts; four on the Amazon, from Loreto upwards to Nauta; 
two on the Ucayali, from the mouth to Sarayacu; and four on the 
Huallaga, from the mouth to Tingo Maria — all under the diree- 
tion of a governor general established at Loreto. The Intendente 
general of the missions of Pozuzu, which are near the sources of 
the Pachitea, a confluent of the Ucayali, is directed to observe the 
conditions of the decree; while the governors of the Upper Mission, 
which is all the country on both sides of the Amazon above the 
mouth of the Huallaga, are directed to exercise their authority as 
before, in dependence on the prefecture of Amazonas, until special 
decrees shall be issued for their guidance and government. 
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Article 25 appropriates the funds necessary to open roads from 
Cerro Pasco to Pozuzu, and from Pozuzu to Mayro, at the head 
of navigation on the Pachitea, under the direction of the intend- 
ente of Pozuzu. So that my old chatty acquaintance of Huanu- 
co, whom Col. Lucar designated as the best animal magnetizer in 
the world, has at last carried his point and accomplished his long- 
cherished purpose. If the country between Cerro Pasco and Mayro 
be such as he described it, this certainly will be the best route of 
communication between Lima and the Atlantic; but earnest and 
enthusiastic men see no obstacles to their favorite schemes; and I 
must doubt if this road would, according to his account, run for 
the greater part of its distance over a pampa or plain. 

The portions of land granted by this decree are not sufficiently 
large, a fanegada being only about two acres; but I have no doubt 
that a proper representation to the Peruvian government would set 
this matter right, and very much increase the size of the grants. 
No man would be willing to undergo the exposure, privations, and 
hardships of a dwe!ling in the wilderness whilst he was clearing bis 
lands, unless with the prospect of having a large and valuable 
estate, if not available for himself, at least for his children. The 
government should make legal titles to each adult male settler of 
a tract of land at least a mile square. 

The decree says nothing in relation to toleration of creeds in 
religion. The President could not grant toleration, for it would 
be contrary to the constitution of Peru; but he knows as well as I 
do that there will be very little trouble in that country from that 
cause. The country will afford room for every shape of opinion 
and every form of worship; and men will be too busy there for 
years to come to find leisure for quarrelling on such trifling yet 
mischievous subjects. The decree refers in several places partio- 
ularly to Catholics, as if in eontradistinction to, and tacit acknow!- 
edgment of, a Protestant interest. 

In his letter to the council of state, asking its concurrence in 
the appropriation by the executive of the $200,000 towards the 
establishment of steam navigation and exploration on the Ucayali 
and Huallaga rivers, and the colonization and settlement of the 
lands upon their banks, Senor Tirado thus expresses himself : 


‘‘Amongst the most urgent national obligations is that of pro- 
curing the civilization of the savage tribes who dwell on the bord- 
ers of the Ucayadi and in other parts of Eastern Peru; and also 
that which binds the republic to lay the foundations of the pros- 
perity which may be expected from commerce and communication 
with the rest of the world, by means of the navigation of the Am- 
azon and its confluents. 

‘The Spanish government, and subsequently the independent, 
on account of divers circumstances, has applied but feeble means 
o the accomplishment of the first of these objects. The wants and 
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spirit of the age now call for the full and immediate application of 
the care and resources of the nation towards these places, subject 
to the territorial sovereignty of Peru, which will soon see an influx 
of foreign merchandise, and in which, probably, an abundant 
emigration, and an extensive traffic, will create towns of important 
commerce and a field for the efforts of civilization and industry.” 

These are patriotic and statesmanlike views, which give ample 
testimony to the truth of [jurra’s estimate of the character of this 
wise minister, contained in a recent letter to me. He says: 


‘‘The minister Tirado is the man for the age in Peru. In noth- 
ing does he resemble his predecessors or his cotemporaries. His 
travels in the United States, and in some parts of Europe, have 
not been barren of results. Endowed with an intellect that com- 
prehends all at a glance, and full of knowledge, he is entirely 
worthy of the appellation of a true statesman. At the same time, 
possessed of a heart which is full of enthusiasm and patriotism, 
he desires to introduce into my unhappy country the institutions, 
laws, and manners, which have rendered happy other countries 
that I have known, and which, doubtless, wil] be adaptable to the 
necessities of our people, and conducive to the rapid progress of 
the republic. 

‘He will commence by calling over industrious men of all pro- 
fessions and creeds, of all ages, nations, and conditions, with the 
sole condition that they shall be moral and laborious ; he will en- 
dow them with those fertile lands, with which you are familiar, to 
the eastward of the Andes; he will supply them with tools, seeds, 
and domestic animals, and will give them the necessary guarantees 
that they may live together like brothers, with absolute liberty of 
action and of conscience.” 


All this, and more, has Tirado accomplished in the recent de- 
cree of the Peruvian government. I think that I can also trace 
Ijurra’s hand in this action of the government, and fancy that it 
is the result of many conversations we had on this subject during 
our long voyage He is now in high favor with the government, 
and has been sent to Loreto in quality of sub-prefect and military 
commandant, [second in authority in the new province.] He 
writes me that he shall establish himself at Caballo-cocha, where 
he will labor with zeal and vigor in the great ceuse, till death over- 
takes him. Long and late may it be in coming to my faithful 
companion. 

Fortunately for her own interests, the advancement of commerce 
and the progress of civilization, Bolivia refused to listen to the 
Brazilian envoy; she knew that, even:with the assistance of Brazil, 
she was not able to undertake with any prospect of success the 
navigation of the rivers, and the development of the resources of 
her great territory. She preferred to entrust this enterprise to the 
energy and competition of the great commercial nations of the 
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world, rather than take it on her own shoulders by a useless exe 
clusiveness; and she therefore issued a decree on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, 1853, declaring several ports on each and all of her rivers 
which communicate with the Atlantic, whether by the I.a Plata or 
the Amazon, free and open to the commerce of the world. 

This was a very important document; it put the Northern re- 
publics on their guard, and excited a spirit of emulution in their 
governments. I have heard nothing of the result of Lisboa’s mis- 
sion; but I know that some of the most distinguished citizens of 
those republics have declared themselves favorable to the project 
of opening their rivers and ports to foreign trade, and are disposed 
to urge their respective governments, if necessary, to demand of 
Brazil the right of way to the ocean. 

Independently of the action of the Spanish American republics 
concerning the tree navigation of their tributaries of the Amazon, 
we have a special treaty with Peru, negotiated by J. Randolph 
Clay, our present minister, in July, 1851, which entitles us, under 
the present circumstances, to the navigation of the Peruvian Am- 
azon. ‘The second article of that treaty declares that, ‘The two 
high-contracting parties hereby bind and engage themselves not 
to grant any favor, privilege, or immunity whatever, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, to other nations, which shall not be also 
immediately extended to the citizens of the other contracting party, 
who shall enjoy the same gratuitously, or on giving a compensa- 
tion as nearly as possible of proportionate value and effect, to be 
adjusted by mutual agreement, if the concession shall have been 
conditional.” 

The concession to Brazil is conditional, but we shall find no dif- 
ficulty in ‘*giving a compensation as nearly as possible of propor- 
tionate value and effect;”’ that is a matter for Peru to decide, and 
there is little doubt but that she will consider the presence of our 
people and our vessels in her country, and upon her streams, as 
being of proportionate value. 

It will be thus seen that our citizens have a legal right, by ex- 
press grant and decree, to trace upon the interior waters of Peru 
and Bolivia, and it is presumed that Brazil will not attempt to dis- 
pute the now well-settled doctrine, that no nation holding the 
mouth of a river has a right to bar the way to market of a nation 
holding higher up, or to prevent that nation’s trade and intercourse 
with whom she will, by a great highway common to both. 

But Brazil has effectually closed the Aw azon by her De Souza con- 
tract; she gives him the exclusive privilege for thirty years, with a 
borus of $80,000 per annum, besides guaranteeing to him the $20,000 
of Peru. This of course defies competition, though I very much doubt 
if the contract will endure; the Brazilians are so little acquainted with 
river steam navigation that De Souza will run his boats at great cost; 
the conditions of the contract are also stringent and oppressive, and 
under such circumstances, even with the bonus of $100,000, I doubt 
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if the trade of the river for several years to come will support the six 
steamers that he contracts to keep on the line. 

Brazil, too, will soon see that in this matter she is standing in her 
own light. The efforts of this company, though partly supported by 
the government, will make little beneficial impression upon so vast a 
country, in comparison with that which would be made by the active 
competition of the commercial nations of the world. 

Were she to adopt a liberal instead of an exclusive policy, throw 
open the Amazon to foreign commerce and competition, invite settle- 
ment upon its banks, and encourage emigration by liberal grants of 
lands, and efficient protection tv person and property, backed as shy 
is by such natural advantages, imagination could scarcely follow her 
giant strides towards wealth and greatness. 

She, together with the five SpanishAmerican republics above named 
owns in the valley of the Amazon more than two millions uf square 
miles of land, intersected in every direction by many thousand miles 
of what might be called canal navigation. As a general rule, large 
ships may sail thousands of miles to the foot of the falls of the gigan- 
tic rivers of this country ; and in Brazil particularly, a few hundred 
miles of artificial canal would open to the steamboat, and render avail- 
able, thousands of miles more. 

This land is of unrivalled fertility; on account of its geographical 
situation and topographical and geological formation, it produces near- 
ly everything essential to the comfort and well-being of man. On the 
top and eastern slope of the Andes lie hid unimaginable quantities of 
silver, iron, coal, copper, and quicksilver, wailing but the applicatior 
of science and the hand of industry for their development. The suc- 
cessful working of the quicksilver mines in Huancavelica would add 
several millions of silver to the annual product of Cerro Pasco alone 
Many of the streams that dash from the summits of the Cordilleras 
wash gold from the mountain-side, and deposit it inthe hollows and 
gulches as they pass. Barley, quinua, and potatoes, best grown in a 
cold, with wheat, rye, maize, clover, and tobacco, products of a tem- 
perate region, deck the mountain-side, and beautify the valley ; while 
immense herds of sheep, llamas, alpacas, angl vicunas feed upon those 
elevated plains, and yield wool of the finest and longest staple. 

Descending towards the plain, and only for a few miles, the eye of 
the traveller from the temperate zone is held with wonder and delight 
by the beautiful and strange productions of the torrid. He sees for 
the first time the symmetrical coffee-bush, rich with its dark-green 
leaves, its pure white blossoms, and its gay, red fruit. The prolific 
plantain, with its great waving fan-like leaf, and immense pendant 
branches of golden-looking fruit, enchains his attention. The sugar- 
cane waves in rank luxuriance before him, and if he be familiar with 
Southern plantations his heart swells with emotion as the gay yellow 
blossom and white boll of the cotton sets before his mind’s eye the 
familiar scenes at home. 

Fruits, too, of the finest quality and most luscious flavor, grow 
here ; oranges, lemons, bananas, pine-apples, melons, chirimoyas, 
granadillas, and many others which, unpleasant to the taste at first, 
become with use exceedingly grateful to the accustomed palate. The 
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Indian gets here his indispensable coca, and the forests at certain sea- 
sons are redolent with the perfume of the vanilla. 

It is sad to recollect that in this beautiful country (I have before 
me the valley of the Chanchamayo,) men should have offered me title 
deeds in gratuity to as much of this rich land as I wanted. Many ot 
the inhabitants of Tarma hold grants of land in the Chanchamayo 
country from the government, but are so distrustful of its ability to 
protect them in their labors from the encroachments of the savages, 
that they do not cultivate them. 

About half a dozen persons only have cleared and are cultivating 
haciendas. One of these, the brave old Catalan Zapatero, was build- 
ing himself a fire-proof house, mounting swivels at his gate, and 
swearing in the jargon of his province that, protection or no protee- 
tion, he would bide the brunt of the savages, and not give up what had 
cost him so much time and labor without a fight for it, It is a pity 
that there are not more like him. The Peruvian government, how- 
ever, should assure the settlers of efficient protection. It should not 
only keep up tlie stockade of San Ramon, but should open a road down 
the valley of the Chanchamayo to some navigable point on that stream, 
or to the Ucayali itself, establishing other stockades along the route 
for the protection from the Indians of those whom liberal offers may 
attraet to the settlement and cultivation of that delightful country. I 
fee] confident that she will pierce the continent and open a commun- 
ication with the Atlantic with more facility and advantage by this route 
than by any other. 

The climate of this country is pleasant and healthy; it is entirely 
free from the annoyance of sand flies and musquitoes, which infest the 
lower pert of the tributaries, and nearly the whole course of the Am- 
azon. ‘There is too much rain for agreeability from August to March; 
but nothing could be more pleasant than the weather when | was there 
in June. 

The country everywhere in Peru, at the eastern foot of the Andes, 
is such as I have described above. Further down we find the soil, 
the peculiar condition, the productions of a country which is occasion- 
ally overflowed, and then subjected, with still occasional showers, to 
the influence of a tropical sun. From these causes we see a fecund- 
ity of soil and a rapidity 5f vegetation that is marvellous, and to which 
even Egypt, the ancient granary of Europe, affords no parallel, be- 
cause, similar in some other respects, this country has the advantage 
of Egypt in that there is here no drought. | Here trees, evidently 
young, shoot up to such a height that no fowling piece will reach the 
game seated on their topmost branches, and with such rapidity that 
the roots have not strength or sufficient hold upon the soil to support 
their weight, and they are continually falling, borne down by the 
slightest breeze, or by the mass of parasites and creepers that envelop 
them from root to top. 

This is the country of rice, of sarsaparilla, of India-rubber, balsam 
copaiba, gum copal, animal and vegetable wax, cocoa, Brazilian nut- 
meg, Tonka beans, ginger, black pepper, arrow-root, tapioca, annatto, 
indigo, sapucaia, and Brazil nuts; dyes of the gayest colors, drugs of 
rare virtue, variegated cabinet woods of the finest grain, and suscept- 
ible of the highest polish, The forests are filled with game, and the 
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rivers stocked with turtle and fish. Here dwell the anta or wild cow, 
the peixi-boi or fish-ox, the sloth, the ant-eater, the beautiful black 
liger, the mysterious electric eel, the boa constrictor, the anaconda, 
the deadly coral snake, the voracious alligator, monkeys in endless 
variety, birds of the most brilliant plumage, and insects of the strang- 
est forms and gayest colors. 

The climate of this country is salubrious and the temperature agree- 
able, The direct rays of the sun are tempered by an almost constant 
east wind, laden with moisture from the ocean, so that one never suf- 
fers either from heat or cold. The man accustomed to this climate is 
ever unwilling to give it up for a more bracing one, and will generally 
refuse to exchange the abandon and freedom from restraint that char- 
acterises his life there, for the labor and struggle necessary even to 
maintain existence in a more rigorous climate or barren soil. The 
active, the industrious, and the enterprising, will be here, as else- 
where, in advance of his fellows; but this isthe very paradise of the 
lazy and the careless. Here, and here only, such an one may main- 
tain life almost without labor. 

I met with no epidemies on my route; except at Para, the country 
seemed a stranger to yellow fever, small-pox, or cholera. There 
seemed to be a narrow belt of country on each side of the Amazon 
where bilious fevers, called sezoeus or maletias were particularly pre- 
valent. These fevers are of malignant type, and ofien terminate in 
fatal jaundice. I was told that six or eight days’ navigation on each 
tributary, from the mouth upwards, would bring me to this country, 
and three or four more would pass me through it; and that I ran little 
risk of taking the fever if I passed directly through. It appeared, 
also, to be confined to a particular region of country with regard to 
longitude. I heard nothing of it oh the Huallaga, the Ucayali, or the 
Tapajos, while it was spoken of with dread 1 the Trombetas, the 
Madeira, the Negro, and the Purus. Filth and carelessness in this 
climaie produce ugly cutaneous affections, with which the Indians are 
much afflicted, and [ heard of cases of elephantiasis and leprosy. 

I have been describing the country bordering on the Amazon. Up 
the tributsries, midway between their mouth and source, on each side 
are wide savannahs, where feed herds of eattle, furnishing a trade in 
hides ; and at the sources of the southern tributaries are ranges o! 
mountains, which yield immense treasures of diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones. 

It is again (as in the case of the country at the foot of the Andes.) 
sad to think that, excluding the savage tribes, who for any prese . 
purposes of good may be ranked with the beasts that perish, this 
country has not more than one inhabitant for every ten square miles 
of lan i; that it is almost a wilderness: that being capable, as it is, o 
yielding support, comfort, and luxury to many millions of civilized 
people who have superfluous wants, it should be but the dwelling 
place of the savage and the wild beast. 
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Such is the country whose destiny and the development of whose 
resources is in the hands of Brazil. It seems a pity that she should 
undertake the work alone ; she is not strong enough; she should do 
what we are not too proud to do, stretch out her hands to the world at 
large, and say, “Come and help us to subdue the wilderness; here are 
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homes, and broad lands, and protection for all who choose to come.’ 
She should break up her steamboat monopoly, and say to the sea far- 
ing and commercial people of the world, ‘We are not a mari ime peo- 
ple; we have no skill or practice in steam navigation; come and do our 
carrying, while we work the lands; bring your steamers laden with 
your manufactures, and take rrom the banks of our rivers tlie rich 
productions of our vast regions.” With sueha policy, and taking 
means to preserve her nationality, for which she is now abundantly 
strong, | have no hesitation in s»ying, that I believe in fifty years Rio 
Janeiro, wi hout lo sing a tit le of her wealih and greainess, will be 
but a village to Para, and Para will be what New Orleans would long 
ago have been but for the ac ivily of New York and her own fatal 
climate, the greatest city of the New World; Suntarem will be St. 
Louis, and Barra, Cincinnati. 

The citizens of the United States are, of all foreign peop'e, most in- 
terested in the free navigation of the Amazon. We, as in comperison 
with o' her foreigners, would reap the lion’s share of the advant ges to 
be derived from it. We would fear no competition. Our geograph- 
ical position, the winds of Heaven, and the currents of the ocean, are 
our potential auxiliaries. Thanks to Maury’s investigations of the 
winds and currents, we know that a chip flung into the sea at the 
mouth of the Amazon will float close by Cape Hatieras. We know 
that ships sailing from the mouth of the Amazon, for whatever port 
of the world are forced to our very doors by the SE. and NE. trade 
winds; that New York is the hali-way house between Pura and Eu- 
rope. 

We are now Brazil’s best customer and most natural ally. Pres- 
ident Aranha knew this. At a dinner-party given by him at Barra, 
his first toast was. ‘To the nation of America most closely allicd with 
Brazil—the United States.”” And he frequently expressed to me his 
strong desire to have a thousand of my active coun'rymen to help him 
to subdue the wilderness, and show the natives how to work. I would 
that all Brazilians were influenced by similar sentiments. Then would 
the mighty river, now endeared to me by association, no longer ro!l its 
sullen waters through miles of unbroken solitude; nolonger would the 
deep forests that line its banks afford but a shelter for the serpent 
the tiger, and the Indian; but, furrowed by a thousand keels, and 
bearing upon its waters the mighty wealth that civilization and sci- 
ence would czll from the depihs of those dark forests, the Amazon 
would “rejoice as a strong man to run a race;”’ and in a few years w 
might, without great hyperbole, or doing much violence to fancy, apply 
to this river Byron’s beautiful lines : 

“The casteled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks that bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields that promise corn and wine, 
With scattered cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine.” 

Then might Brazil, pointing to the blossoming wilderness, the well 
cultivated farm, the busy city, the glancing steamboat, and listening to 
the hum of the voices of thousands of active and prosperous men, say, 
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with pride and truth: “Thus much have we done for the advancement 
of civilization and the happiness of the human race.”’ 

In making out this report, I have been guided by the letter and 
spirit of my instructions, and have striven to present a clear and faith- 
ful picture of the subjects indicated by them. These were, in brief 
terms, the present condition of the country — its productions and re- 
sources—the navigability of its streams—its capacities for trade and 
commerce—and its future prospects. This must be my excuse for my 
meagre con'ributions to general science. More, I fear, has been ex- 
pected in this way than has been done; yet the expedition has collected 
some valuable specimens in each of the kingdoms of natural history, 
and I hope to ob ain means and authority to have them properly de- 
scribed and illustrated. 

Ihave mentioned in various parts of my report the names of persons 
who have assisted me by counsel or information. I shall close it with 
the name of the last, the ablest, and the best. Whatever of interest 
and value may be found in the report, is mainly attribu‘able to the 
guiding judgment and cheering heart of my friend and kinsman, M. 
I’, Maury. 
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BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 19, vol. XII. No, 1. 
VIRGINIA NEGOTIATIONS FOR ARMS THROUGH COLS. GIBSON AND LINN 

WITH THE SPANISH GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA IN 1776. 156 KE@s 

OF GUNPOWDER BROUGHT FROM NEW ORLEANS TO FORT PITT. 2D 

EXPEDITION FROM FORT PITT TO N. ORLEANS FOR MILITARY STORES, 

BY COL. DAVID ROGERS; HIS DEFEAT AND DEATH NEAR THE LITTLE 

MIAMI. EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF CAPT. RCBERT T. BEN- 

HAM ON THATEXPEDITION. EARLY ANGLO-AMERICAN DESCENT OF 

THE MISS., FROM FORT PITT IN1769 BY COL. RICHARD TAYLOR AND 

HIS BROTHER HANCOCK TAYLOR, FATHER AND UNCLE TO THE LATB 

PRESIDENT TAYLOR. A SECOND DESCENT OF THE SAME RIVER IN 

1774. FOUNDATION OF LEXINGTON, KY., IN 1779. 

While the pioneers were thus bravely defending themselves against 
appalling numbers of savage enemies, the government of the parent 
State was not inattentive to the interests of her western children. 
By a stretch of diplomacy scarcely to have been expected, in so 
young a State, just sprung out of colonial bondage, yet still used 
to much independent care of her wide and exposed dominion, the 
executive of Virginia dispatched a mission to New Orleans for the 
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purpose of procuring military supplies for her western posts. The 
officers sent on this perilous expedition were Colonels Gibson and 
Linn, the latter the grandfather of the late Dr. Lewis F. Linn, the 
lamented senator from the State of Missouri. These gentlemen 
descended the Mississippi in 1776, from Fort Pitt to New Orleans, 
by orders, it is presumed, frém the governor of Virginia. 

So extraordinary an adventure may well require particular con- 
firmation, for the satisfaction of the reader. It ean be furnished 
to a most remarkable degree. John Smith, lately, that is in 1833, 
a resident of Woodford county, in the State of Kentucky, was in 
1776 engaged reconnoitering the country in company with James 
Harrod, so eminently distinguished in the difficulties and dangers 
of Kentucky. 

On their return, the companions separated; Harrod to go to 
North Carolina, and Smith to Potter’s Creek, on the Mononga- 
hela. While travelling on the bank of the Ohio, the latter dis- 
covered Gibson and party descending the river; they hailed Smith, 
and prevailed upon him to embark on this, one of the boldest of 
western adventures. The party succeeded in their object with the 
Spanish government at New Orleans, by obtaining one hundred 


and fifty-six kegs of gunpowder. This, Smith helped to carry 


around the falls of Ohio to the mouth of Bear Grass Creck in the 
spring ol L777. Each man earried three kegs along the portage, 
one at a time. This powder was delivered at Wheeling or Fort 
Henry, and thence conveyed to Fort Pitt. Independent of this 
particularity of circumstances learned from an old and most ven- 
erable citizen of Louisville,* it was solemnly deposed to, ina suit 
at law by a respectable party in the transaction. It was frequently 
mentioned by Col. Linn in his life time, and is still known [1833] 
as his information in the family left by this gallant and energetic 
man. 
nature, undertaken by Co]. David Rogers and Capt. Robert T. 
Benham. The former officer had been dispatched with a couple of 
keel boats .to New Orleans, from some point on the upper Ohio, 
for the same purpose as Col’s. Gibson and Linn, to procure milit- 


ary supplies for the western posts. This is mentioned in the let- 








* The late Worden Pope, Esq., long clerk with untainted reputation to t! 


highest courts of law in Jeflerson county, Ky. 
Capt. Donne, formerly a well known pilot of the Falls, at Lonisville, Ky 
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ter of instructions from Gov. Henry addressed to Lieut. Col. Clark, 
dated 2d January, 1778.{ In this letter the Governor refers to 
the supplies brought from New Orleans by “Capt. Lynn,” as he 
ealls him. 

The particulars of this second expedition are equally worthy of 
enumeration, resting as they do, upon information of the most un- 
questionable authority.* 

When Rogers reached the mouth of the Ozark or Arkansas, he 
sailed up that river, some twelve or eighteen leagues, to the head 
of back water from the Mississippi, and above the overflown ground; 
here, he deposited one of his boats, and stationed his men, while 
he proceeded with six or seven of them, including Capt. Benham, 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. When he arrived at this 
city, he found a British sloop of war in the port, the captain of 
which suspicious of the object of an American party from this di- 


rection, [a circumstance of no common occurrence at that day, | 
watched his movements narrowly, and impeded his business with 
the Spanish officers. For although these were well disposed to 
promote the American interests, yet, as the courts of Madrid and 


London were not openly at war, embarrassment was unavoidable 
in the presence of a British force.t The situation of Col. Rogers 
was truly perplexing. Under these circumstances, he found it ne- 
cessary to send Benham back to Virginia through the appalling 
country, on the west side of the Mississippi. He, with the hardi- 
hood characteristic of the times, subsisting principally on Indian 
corn boiled in lye, to preserve it, passed through the Indian wild- 
erness to Kaskaskia, then under the dominion of the same wide 
spreading State, that had sent him to New Orleans. Thence, he 
proceeded to the Falls of Ohio, in the spring of 1779; soon after 
his arrival at that place, Rogers, by some unexplained success, 
reached the same place with his two keel boats loaded with military 
supplies on his return to Fort Pitt. Capt. Benham was joyfully 
taken on board, and placed in command of one of the boats, and 
the little American squadron, the second escort of military sup- 
plies procured by our daring countrymen from New Orleans, moved 


¢t See Appendix, p. 448 and 449. 

* The late Judge Dunlavy, of Ohio, and Joseph 8S. Benham, Esq., formerly 
an eminent lawyer of the bar at Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, as well as Judge 
Burnet’s Notes, 292. 

t The declaration of war on the part of Spain against England took place 
January 16th, 1779. 
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on its destination up the Ohio. When the expedition reached the 
sand bar above the present city of Cincinnati, it was bare for more 
than half the width of the river; here the party stopped on the 
Kentucky shore to prepare breakfast; it stopped a mele below the 
Little Mami.’”’ A number of Indians on rafts and in canoes 
was then seen coming out of the mouth of the Little Miami, which 
was then high, and shot its waters [and consequently the Indians 
on their rafts,] nearly acrcss the Ohio river. On seeing the en- 
emy, Col. Rogers ordered his men to prepare and meet them ; 
thinking he would be able to surprise them. But on marching 
through the willows with which the bar wag then covered, and be- 


fore they had arrived at the place where they expected to meet the 


Indians, they were themselves surrounded by overpowering num- 
bers. The enemy quickly dispatched the greatest portion of the 
crew, with their gallant commander Col. Rogers. One of the boats, 
however, escaped with two men, and reached the Falls. Not more 
than nine or ten of the party ever returned to their families. 

The Indians took and plundered one of the boats, out of which 
they got considerable booty, consisting of ready made clothing and 
munitions of war, which had been obtained from the Spaniards for 
the use of the forces on the western frontiers of Virginia. 

It is not a little remarkable, that in the course of some years 
afterwards, one of the periodical freshets of the river having subsided, 
several gross of metal buttons were found on the bar, where this 
battle had been fought. They were deposited, by the fisherman 
who found them, in Dorfuille’s Museum, at Cincinnati.* 

The adventures of Capt. Bersham are too romantic to be over- 
looked, supported as they are by most unquestionable testimony. 
Capt. Benham, shortly after breaking through tae enemy’s line, 
was dangerously wounded in the hip.t Fortunately a large tree 
had lately fallen near the spot where he lay, and with great pain 
he dragged himself among its bushy branches, and lay concealed. 
The Indians eager in pursuit of others, passed him without notice; 
and by midnight, all was quiet. On the following day the enemg 
returned to the battle ground, in order to strip the dead, and take 


* There seems to be some confusion in the original account furnished to the 
author, by the late Judge Dunlavy. of Ohio, and Joseph S. Benham, a son of 
Capt. Benham. It represents the party above stated, as coming out of the Little 
Miami, and yet coming from an attack upon the settlements of Kentucky. The 
discrepancy is irreconcilable by any means, in the author’s possession. 


t McClung’s Sketches. 
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eare of the plunder. Benham although in danger of famishing, 
permitted the Indians to pass without making known his condition; 
correctly supposing that his crippled condition would only induce 
them to tomahawk him upon the spot, in order to avoid the trouble 
of carrying him to their towns. [le therefore lay close, till even- 
ing of the second day, when perceiving a raccoon Mescending a 
tree near him, he shot it hoping to devise some means of reaching 
it, kindle a fire, and make a meal. Scarcely had his gun cracked, 
than he heard a human cry apparently not more than fifty yards 
off. Supposing it to be an Indian, he hastily reloaded his gun, 
and remained silent, expecting the approach of an enemy. Pres- 
ently the same voice was heard again, but much nearer. Still 
Benham made no reply; but cocked his gun, and sat ready to fire, 
as soon as an object appeared. A third halloo was quickly heard 
followed by an exclamation of distress, which convinced Benham 
that the unknown must be a white man. The man now appeared 
as he had escaped from the late encounter with both arms broken. 
In this crippled condition, the two wounded men though wounded 
so differently, were enabled to help each other. Benham could 
load his gun and kill game with readiness, while his associate would 
kick the same to the spot, where Benham sat, and cooked it. 
When no wood was near, the armless man would rake up brush 
with his feet and gradually roll it within reach of the hands of Ben- 
ham. In this painful way, Benham both fed his companion and 
dressed Avs wounds, as well as his own ; tearing up both of their 
shirts for this purpose. Their greatest difficulty was in procuring 
water; but Benham took his own hat, and putting the rim between 
the teeth of his companion directed him to wade into the Licking 
river, up to his neck, and then dip the hat in, by sinking his head 
under the water. In this wonderful manner, [it must be admit- 
ted,] the two wounded soldiers are most credibly reported to have 
helped each other, till late in the ensuing fall, about the latter 
part of November, 1779. The crippled party had by this time, 
Gwing to increasing strength, managed to put up a small shed or 
camp at the mouth of Licking river, with the hope of arresting the 
attention of some passing boatmen. After much difficulty and 
parley, [for white men were often employed by the Indians as de- 
coys to bring passengers into their power by cries of pretended 
distress, ] the helpless and forlorn couple were taken to Louisville; 
their former clothes, which had been taken off by the escaping 
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boat, were restored to them, and after a few weeks confinement, 
they recovered their health.* 

But this is not the earliest exploration of the Mississippi pursued 
by our countrymen, and this occasion may well draw attention to 
this interesting navigation of the greatest river of our country, and 
among the largest of the earth. 

The earliest Anglo-American enterprise in this direction, and 
indeed of wonderful boldness, which the author has been able to 
discover, is that of Col. Richard Taylor, \ate of the county of 
Jefferson, in the State of Kentucky, and often honored by distin- 
guished public trusts. He was the father of the late President of 
the United States, Gen. Zach. Taylor. ‘his gentleman, with his 
brother, Hancock Taylor, both of Virginia, was at Fort Pitt, in 
1769, and thence descended the Ohio and the Mississippi, as far 
as the Yazoo river. From this point, the brothers passed through 
the country of the southern Indians to Georgia, and thence home.f 

The second was that of John Whitacker Wiilis, John Ashby, 
and William Bolland, of Stafford and Fauquier counties, in Vir- 
ginia. These men were engaged in the battle of Point Pleasant, 
ir. 1774, and after the engagement, visited Kentucky, as Boone 
and Harrod and others are known to have revisited it, after that 
memorable encounter, for the novelty of the enterprise. Being 
afraid to return to Virginia by land, along the usual route, they 
hollowed out a pirogue from the body of a large tree, and passed 


* This account is so wonderful that, without full confirmation, the author 
would scarcely hazard its publication; but the particulars were extensively known 
atthe time, and came to the author from the late Joseph Benham, Esq., a lawyer 
distinguished at the bar of Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis, and father in law 
to Geo. D. Prentice, the distinguished editor of the Louisville Journal]. His letter 
to the author contained the following additional particulars: “His companion in 
distress whose arms were broken, still [1833] lives in the town of Brownsville, 
Pa., which at the time he joined Roger’s expedition, was almost the Ultima Thule 
of western emigration. Capt. Benham left the Falls as soon as his wounds would 
permit, and returned home by way of New Orleans. He returned to the West 
in Harmar’s campaign; was Commissary Generai to the army under Gen. St. 
Clair, and continued in the service performing arduous and responsible duties, 
until after the treaty of Greenville, in 1795, which put a period to the bloody 
sequel, to the war of Independence. 

In St. Clair’s defeat, at the request of the General, when the army was sur- 
rounded by the Indians, he mounted his horse, and was among the foremost in 
leading on the bloedy charge, which broke through the enemy’s lines, and opened 
a way to save the remnant of the army. In this battle, he was again wounded. 
He was many years a useful and active member of the Territorial and State Leg- 
islatures of Ohio. His adventures may well be deemed notorious and authentic. 

t This information was obtained from a deposition in a suit at law, com- 
municated to the author by the late Worden Pope, of estimable memory in Ken- 
tucky. 
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down the rivers in it, to New Orleans. From this point the party 
made its way to Pensacola, then in possession of the British; here 
they were assisted by the Governor, and conveyed to Charleston, 
in South Carolina, whence their return to Virginia was easy.* 

The next effort at this perilous navigation by our own country- 
men that I have met with, was the public mission of Cols. Gibson 
and Linn to New Orleans already related. 

No doubt the navigation of the Mississippi had been familiar to 
the French, from their remotest posts on the lakes to New Or- 
leans. Indeed it had become a common course of mercantile busi- 
ness from Quebec and Montreal to the French possessions on the 
Mississippi; as well as the channel of military expeditions. 

About the spring of 1779, a block house was built where the 
neat and beautiful city of Lexington now adorns the State of Ken- 
tucky, with her fruitful literary and scientific institutions. Here 
a settlement was begun, under the lead and direction of Robert 
Patterson, an early and meritorious adventurer in the West, much 
engaged in its defence and settlement. Ool. Patterson was joined 
by the McConnels, Lindseys, and James Masterton. Scon after 
them, Maj. John Morrison removed his family from Harrodsburg 
and Mrs. Morrison is said to have been the first white female set- 
tled in Lexington. This name so well calculated to awaken patri- 
otic associations was given by the pioneers to commemorate the 
battle of that name, so memorable at the commencement of the 
American Revolution. A name indeed well calculated to perpet- 
uate the patriotic sentiments, for which the citizens of Lexington 
have ever been distinguished, even among a high-spirited people. 

Bryant’s station, about five miles north-eastward of Lexington, 
was settled by the Bryants also in 1779, and several stations were 
erected in the neighborhood of the present town of Danville. This 
notice must suffice for the rise of the towns of Kentucky now merg- 
ing fast into the general settlement of the country. 








* These men were neighbors of Capt. William B. Wallace, a worthy veter- 
an of the revolution, formerly of Virginia, but lately of Anderson county, Ky., 
where he died amid the regrets of a large circle of admiring friends. He had 
stood sentry at the tent of Gov Henry at the opening of the revolution, although 
a gentleman of good estate. Atthat early day, it was matter of emulation and 
struggle not to get into commission, but to get into the ranks of the defenders of 
the republic. This most worthy gentleman is my authority for the above facts. 
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Credit, Gold and Silver. 
SysTEM oF FINANCE. 

Cash and Credit are two main ingredients of commercial busi- 
ness. Cash is essential when there is no faith. Credit is em- 
ployed when ability and integrity are acknowledged. The pro- 
portion of cash and of credit that is requisite at any time or place 
to doa judicious business, depends upon the degree of faith in the 
ability and integrity of the party asking for credit, to perform the 
promise of payment in cash at maturity. 

Standing on the position of first principles, it is plainly seen 
that the wants of a civil community are supplied by various agents, 
that of money having no part or lot in the matter. The first wants 
are food, clothing and shelter. Food is obtained by agriculture, 
clothing by manufacture, and shelter by mechanic arts. In- 
dustry in each one of these spheres supplies the wants in each 
other, by the primitive mode of commerce—the exchange of the 
superabundance of food for sufficient clothing and shelter; the 
superabundance of clothing for sufficient focd and shelter; and 
superabundance of shelter for sufficient food and clothing. 

Exchange then was, and it still is the medium principle on which 
business transactions were and are conducted. This medium prin- 
cipie sprang into being through the co-operation of two laws : 
credit and necessity—credit given by the farmer to the mechanic, 
for the food of which the mechanic was in absolute want; credit 
given by the mechanic to the farmer for clothing and shelter, of 
which the farmer was in absolute want. 

Sut after th 
supplied, and a superabundance of all these products were obtain- 
ed, a passion for luxurious superfluities arose, a demand was made 


he primitive wants of food, clothing and shelter were 


for spices and perfumes, ‘‘purple and fine linen,’? marble and 
mahagony, and also for gold and silver. These luxurious super- 
fluities were considered a secondary necessity to those who be- 
came habituated to them, and who were able from the superabund- 
ance of their houses, lands and products, to exchange their sur- 
plus proceeds, for supplies of these articles, including gold and 
silver; and here again credet co operated with the new necessity 
to bring about an exchange of food, machinery, &c., for gold, 
silver, &c. 








4 


a 
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Yet gold and silver were not good to eat, even for Midas whose 
food, as every thing he touched turned into gold, with whieh won- 
derful fortune he died a miserable death by starvation. 

Gold and silver clothing would be more endurable than gold and 
silver food, though at best inconvenient and uncomfortable. 

Houses full of gold and silver were suggested by the Simon mixed 
Balaam of old, who tried to use the Holy Spirit as an agent in 
obtaining for himself pecuniary glory, but the nearest practical 
approach that gold and silver have made to food, clothing and 
shelter, is as articles to eat with, as ornaments on tables, persons 
and houses. 

Still gold and silver please the eye, and as their greatest virtue 
is their good looks, they were sent out by their owners for the 
purpose of circulating as mediums through whose instrumentality 
articles of more importance could be obtained. They gained 
credit, were acknowledged as having great extrinsic if not intrinsic 
merit. The fashion of society stamped them with peculiar value, 
and raised them as standards. They became objects of idolatry, 
the dual God of this world—the almighty dollar. 

Credit for food, for clothing, and for shelter, could not then be 
gained without the intercession of this omnipotent though spirit- 
less dust. ‘The heart of man was set on an ornamental mineral. 
He who carried not the ornament, was compelled to bear disgrace. 
Honesty and genius were forced to die in want at the door of the 
rich and soulless Dives. Faith in industry, talent and integrity, 
were lost urder the dominion of Mexican gold and silver, as in 
Spain. The tyranny of money enslaved the liberty of credit. A 
civil war for the freedom of the poor against the oppressions of 
the rich arose, andthis struggle, renewed through centuries with 
varying fortunes, unto the present day, is still maintained by the 
necessity and spirit of the people. 

A few years ago, the people of Missouri felt the necessity of 
Railroad improvements to develop their resources, and gave evid- 
ence of a spirited determination to realize their wishes; but they 
had gold and silver enough only to start the enterprise. They 
called upon the State for credit. They felt the full force of their 
necessities, and displayed an indomitable spirit to supply them. 
The State yielded to their demand, and granted them $8,250,000 
of credit, to aid them in their Railroad improvements. This was 
a triumph of an oppressed people struggling with a rich State, 
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and the State did great honor to itself in granting credit to its 
people. This policy was both liberal and judicious. It gave free- 
dom to the enterprising energy of the people, and stimulated them 
in the career of independence, while it made a profitable invest- 
ment for the interests, and secured the faith of the State. 

Now the question arises how shall this State credit be employed, 
in order to realize the greatest immediate profit, and at the same 
time to insure the firmest ultimate credit among the people ? 

The constitution of the State prohibits the incorporation of more 
than one Banking Company. ‘The statute of the State prohibits 
Individual Banking, and also prohibits the circulation within the 
State of Bank notes of other States. 

But the people want good notes, and so great is this want that 
they daily violate the law to obtain even those that are not good. 
This law has, in this respect, become a dead letter. The bad 
notes of other States come to Msssouri, and take away the gold 
and silver from the people, while the private Banking prohibition 
is enforced. By which means the people risk the evils, and lose 
the profits of the system. While these unfortunate results are 
springing from commercial necessities under the present law; why 
may not the law be modified so as to avoid the evils, and realize 
the profits of an ordinary system of finance? Why may not good 
notes, protected by State security, private responsibility, and a 
certain safe proportion of gold and silver, be’ issued by individual 
citizens and private partnerships in the State, with authority of 
law? Since the present law has lost all force against foreign inter- 
ests, why should it be maintained against domestic interests? Why 
should the capitelists of Missouri be prevented from furnishing the 


people with a sound currency, when the same people are daily de- 
pendent on foreign capitalists, whose currency is below par, be- 


cause it is foreign. 

Let the present statute be modified to suit the wants of the 
people; then they would realize the greatest immediate profit from 
the State credit; the State would raise the credit of the people, 
while securing additional value to its own; the notes of other States 
would be returned home, and the gold and silver, which they have 
taken from, would be returned to Missouri; money would become 
safe and plenty ; manufactures would arise; business be more 
and more active; farmers would increase their fortunes; and Rail- 
road enterprises, which above all others need this aid, woull be 
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driven on with redoubled force. The system of finance here sug- 
gested may be easily realized. 

Let the constitution of Missouri be maintained, and che statute 
only amended, granting the privilege of individual banking with a 
certain safe proportion of public securities, private responsibilities 
and gold and silver. Let the capitalists of Missouri issue notes 
protected by this three-fold security, that by these notes the credit 
of the State and its gold and silver may come home to and co-op- 
erate with the credit of the people; and, together with the estab- 
lishment of such a system, let the absolute law of interest be re- 
pealed, and the cause of manufactures promoted; then credit, gold 
and silver will all be realized in more abundance by all the people 
of the State, and every germ of their prosperity grow with new 
impulses of life. 

These are intended only as general suggestions of relief arising 
from the oppressive wants of the people. ‘This subject will be dis- 
cussed pro and con more thoroughly in some future number of 
the JOURNAL. 
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ArticLe VI. 


Manufacture of Stone. 
By Louis 8. Ropprys, Esq., or New York. 


The preparation of stone for building houses and other elegant 


and substantial structures, has for ages been both a difficulty and 
a desideratum. 

Stone is the most natural and the most endurable material for 
architecture. 

The temples and the pyramids of Egypt are venerable witnesses 
of the superiority of this material over wood or clay, corroborating 
by their testimony, what the common sense of mankind freely ac- 
knowledges. 

But the mechanic arts of the Egyptians were more mysterious 
than their hieroglyphics. Their writings have been deciphered, 
but their science in architecture remains inscrutable. 

The principles on which they prepared, and especially by which 
they raised the solid rock of obelisk, like a tower piercing the 
clouds, and by which they built the mountain like monuments of 
their splendor, were lost with the people who employed them, and 
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have not yet been re-discovered, even among the astonishing in- 
ventions of modern civilization. 

The spirit of discovery in the present age has been directed to 
the invention of machinery to meet present wants. Thoughts of 
the distant future, of the erection of material monuments, which 
will tell throughout all ages with a single glance the condition of 
refinement in suciety at the present time — these thoughts are all 
overclouded by the passion for immediate gain and amusement. 

But the time has come when more liberal and enlightened views 
should be taken, when at least future good should be considered 
in intimate connection with present gain, when firm stability should 
be appreciated as strongly as fair appearance, whea the principles 
of solidity and grandeur should be exemplified in architecture as 
well as in intelligence, at the expense both of affectation and of 
stucco. 

Stucco in architecture and affectation in intelligence are botk 
ephemeral; they cannot stand the test of time, and although they 
are tinsel ornaments, they are at the same time indications of a 
dawning taste for a more brilliant and substantial refinement, as 
the first faint rays of the morning give promise of the glorious day 
approaching 

The day has now dawned when stucco in architecture must fade 
away in the broad light of pralrenet and substantia! stone structures. 
In fact brick itself, with or without stucco, must yield the palm to 
stone. 

Within the fire limits of cities, wood is already superceded. 
srick and stone are, by virtue of law, arising from the danger of 
wood, left as the sole rival building materials. On account of the 
primary cheapness of brick, and ™ L en wat the highest im- 
mediate income from buildings, brick has heretofore been almost 
universally employed and stone neglected in architecture. But a 
greater foresight is now being awakened, a better feeling is now 
being cultivated, a stronger regard for ultimate profit, and a finer 
taste for elegant stability is now really entertained; and, with all 
these evidences of progress in the Fine Art of Architecture, cheap- 
ness of price in the preparation of stone for building purposes, 


which is now obtained by the aid of inventions in machinery, must 


give additional impulse tothe public mind forthe demand of stone 
as a building material. The good sense and the fine taste of the 
community must become a law unto itself, by virtue of which brick 
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as well as wood must be supplanted, within the elegant and sub- 
stantial limits of cities, by varied stone, polished marble and in- 
destructible granite. 

The Pacific Railroad is now ready to bring the sand stone and 
marble from the Meramec, and soon the fron Mountain Railroad 
will be ready to bring the sand stone and marble from along its 
route, and also granite and porphyry from the St. Francis to the 
doors of St. Louis, where marble buildings are aiready erected by 
private enterprise, which are ornaments of the city, and objects of 
admiration to both citizens and strangers. 

Soon public buildings, a custom house, a city hall, additional 
churches, colleges, hotels, &c., will be in process of construction. 
These buildings will of course be made of the most elegant and 
substantial material, and they will be new incentives to the erec- 


tion of private residences of a kindred order. 

While thus the good sense and the fine taste of the people is 
turning to the importance of grand and beautifu! buildings, while 
great varieties of excellent material abound around St. Louis, 


while the railroads will soon be bringing it to hand in profusion 
with reasonable prices, it is a source of gratification to learn that 
the difficulty of the preparation of the raw material for the finest 
use has been overcome, and the desideratum realized. 

The Empire Stone Co. of St. Louis, lately organized, expect 
soon to furnish stone planed and prepared for use, by aid of 
machinery recently invented, at a price which will accommodate 
both the purse and the taste of the people, and which, while pro- 
moting the fortune and the refinement of the community, must 
return an extraordinary amount of profit to the company. 

The people of St. Louis, and indeed the whole Mississippi val- 
ley, feel an interest in this enterprise. Its commencement gives 
encouragement to the spirit of manufacturing, the importance of 
which needs no discussion. Its operations necessarily result in 
adding those substantial and desirable improvements already es- 
tablished in most of the Atlantic cities where great private and 
public profit and reputation have been gained by architectural im- 
provements furnished by this means. The minds of those who live 
at a distance will receive an impulse from this movement; they will 
be impressed with the character of this people for enterprise, taste 
and refinement, and will feel confidence in the promised greatness 
of this inland city of the West—the destiny of which may be seen 
in her rapid growth and prosperity within the last fourteen years, 
and in her present disposition to encourage those improvements 
that contribute to its ultimate realization. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE OF CHICAGO. 


Receipts of Produce and Merehandise at Chicago during the 
year 1853, 
Description. Lake. Canal. Railroad. Total. 
Agricult’] Implements, pks. 5,832 5,832 
; L ’ ? 3008 


‘ Ibs. 44,078 44.078 
Agricult 1 products 93,006 432,690 525.696 
Ale and Beer, bbls. 140, 3 256 399 
Apples 10,009 55 17,964 
Ashes, Ibs. 17,400 96 18,367 
Anchors, No. 26 6 
Bark, cds. 719 719 
Barley, bu. 1,576 25.610 136,401 163,587 
Barrels, No. 9,633 8,761 18,394 
Beans, bu. 1,803 288 1,581 
Beef, bbls. 106 10] 207 
Bran and Shorts, lbs. 46,000 1,239,965 1,285,97] 
Brick, No. 2,764,614 33,800 2,798,414 
Broom corn, lbs. 134,414 134,414 
B. Wheat flour, lbs. 13,481 13,48] 
Buggies and Wagons 69 8 
Butter, lbs. 77,049 735,581 
Beeswax ‘‘ 4,601 
No. 2,328 

15,000 43,443 
2.635 
266,000 266.000 
8,100 926 3s 14.665 


Brooms. 
Candles. lbs. 
Castings, pkgs. 
” lbs. 
Cheese 
Cider, bbls. 115 ] 116 
Coal, Ibs. 2,705,000 4,369,560 22. 77,096.560 
Cofiee * 108,655 108,656 
Co 2,481,334 251,775 2,733,119 
Cr 
Crockery erts., No. 235 
Chain cables 10 
Dried Fruit, lbs. 80,500 213,252 
Kegs, bbls. 2 202 59 
Feathers, lbs. 7,456 
Fish, bbls. 4,112 3 
Flax, lbs. 12,990 12,990 
Flour, bbls. 2,265 7.223 38,808 48,297 
Fur’re and Bag’e, pk. 1.591 1.591 
é‘ lbs. 37,000 140,029 1,603,621 1,780,650 
és 3,800 203,426 207,226 
Furs and Peltries “ 8,200 48,516 36.867 88,584 
Garden roots 188,710 489,890 678,600 
Glass 66 303,150 4,220 317,370 
Grass seed 6s 54,600 1,027,363 1,115,024 2,197,987 


ri. bu. 
1,200 


1 m. he 
anpverries, ] PT 


Fruit 
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Description. 


125 


Railroad. Total. 


Canal. 


Grease, bbls. 

Grind s ones, lbs. 
Gas pipe “ 
Hair 6 


Hams and Bacon lbs. 


Hay 66 
Hemp “ 
Hides and Skins ‘“ 


5,915 
270,010 
8,400 
276.0000 
15,000 


3.260 


High Wines& Whiskey,bbls. 1,567 


H’ps, Head’g, &c. 
lbs. 

Hops cc 

Horns a 

Iron and Nails “ 

Lard 

Lath, No. 

Lead, Ibs. 


120,500 
»750 


33,875,640 
21,900 
39,133,116 
108,150 


Lead pipe, sheet & roll. “ 15,450 


Leather * 

Lime. bbls. 

Laquor * 

Locomotives, No. 

Lumber, ft. 

Machinery, lbs. 

Marble, pieces 

lbs. 

Meal “6 

Mdze, pkgs. 
lbs. 

Milk, gals. 

Mill stones, lbs. 

Molasses “ 

Oakum, bales 

Oats, bu. 

Oil, bbls. 

Paint “ 


P’ches, bsks. & bbls. 


Pig iron 


Plas’r & Stue., bbls. 


Pork in barrels 
Pork in hog, lbs. 
Potatoes, bu. 
Powder, lbs. 
Posts, No. 
Pickets 
Provisions, lbs. 
Piles. No. 
Rags, lbs. 
R. R. Iron, bar 
Ibs. 
“ Furnishing “ 


9 


326,020 
225 

357 

22 
191,879,111 
10,000 
2.739 


1,638,000 


1,028,889 
13,589,500 


115,000 
340 


245 

117 

690 
8,484,000 
1,286 

24 


2.637 
808,000 
402,471 

84,755 


2.696 
3,900 
174,142 
34,204,000 
1,835,736 


85.918 


680 
5,206,222 
494,500 
852,030 
878,546 
376 


245,190 
920 
16.200 
73,856 
866,668 


1,286,604 
131,621 
19,127 
469 

70 


7,963 


397.505 
6,514 


1,215,234 
2,350,416 
1,589,009 


59,936 
] 


85.918 
5,918 
270.00 
9,080 
5,490,185 
509,500 
852,030 
1,274,311 
8.487 
120.500 
1,460,404 
8,670 
16,200 
36," 9.912 
888,568 
39,1. 3.116 
3,2 3,763 
147.071 
405,083 
615 

427 

22 


54,615 10,167,352 202,101,078 


37,073 


7.400 
62,146 
1,000 


16,029 
11,920 


48,073 
2,739 
1,645,400 
78.175 
1,051.809 


325,957 21,067,221 34,982,678 


2,194,978 


971,350 


64,070 
11,191 
15,694 

200 
35,190 
39,350 
82,792 


25,278 
47,250 


501,691 
16 
35 


3,045,924 
41,936 


3,468,528 


25,278 
47,250 
2,309,978 
340 
1,473,041 
254 

117 

690 
8,548,070 
1,302 
11,280 
3,045,924 
60,267 
808,200 
402,471 
84,755 
3,503,718 
2,696 
43,250 
174,142 
34,286,792 
1,835,736 
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Description. 
«cc Cars, 
Rosin, bbls. 
Rye, bu. 
Rope, coils 


Saleratus, lbs. 


Salt, bbls 
bgs. 


Shingles, No 
Shingle bolts 


Shot, Ibs. 

Soap & 

Steel, brs. 
Ibs 


Stone and Slate, 


Stone dress 
Stone ware, 
do. 
do. 
Stvs. & Ha 

Sugar “ 
Starch “ 
Staves, No. 
Tallow, Ibs. 


Tar, Pitch&Turp 


Tierces 
Timber, fi 


Tob: cco, lbs 


ry: 
Ties 


Teleg’h poles, 


Trees 


Vinegar, bb] 


Water lime 
Wheat bu 


Wheel barrows 


White lea 


W ine , be xes 


Wood, cord 
Wooden w 


do. 
Wool “ 
Water pip 


do. 


Articles not enu: 


Car Loads 
Cattle, head 
Horses 
Hogs 
Sheep 


Lake. Canal. 
4 


1,898 
22 3,947 

352 
7,050 285 
81,408 38 


90 640 6,231 


93 206.784 


15,668 44,228 

218.689 

500 302,666 
1,195 


54 000 
1,792,000 161,537 
70,000 10 

100.500 

17,500 


3.708 
2,627,002 1,938 
149,100 9,228,080 4 984 | 000 
35,000 200 
2,110,539 
13,800 5,013 
bbls. 489 300 
320 


1,558,326 80,220 
81.600 222,234 
175,252 
170 
»4150 
205 {? 
510 137 
62.031 $52,103 
500 
157,451 264,219 
55 
12.000 
12.753 
38.00) 
69,700 392.173 
7,644 
2.320.000 


— 
we 


30,600 2,256,547 3,741.5! 


Live Srook. 


91 
21 





Total. 
4 
1,889 
5,122 
352 
47,335 
81.789 
96,871 


93,483,784 


201,015 
218,689 
312,166 
1,195 
54,000 
1,953,537 
70,010 
100.500 
17.500 
3,708 

2 629. 801 


13,561,180 


35.200 
2,110,539 
18,318 


42,753 
38,000 

1 93 Gf 10 
7.644 
2.320.000 
6,028,667 


244 

356 

984 
13, 3 


2,085 
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Shipments of Produce and Merchandise at Chicago during the 


Description. 

Agr’! Implt’s., No. 
ia 1Ds. 

Ag’! Products 

Ale and Beer, bbls. 

Apples ** 

Ashes, lbs. 

Bark ‘ 


Barley and Malt, bu. 


Bran and Shorts 
Brick 
Broom Corn, bales 
Buggies and Wagons 
do. lbs. 
Butter 
Candles ‘ 
Casting, pkgs. 


é 


Tt »} 
( veese, US. 


tones 


Ginseng, bbls. 
Hair, bales 


Hair, lbs. 


1853. 


Can al, 


year 


Lake. 


1) F~ 
579) 


713,3: 
15. 
785 
41,000 45,52 
506. 
70.689 
3,541 
64,364 


0,0 


‘ 
vo 


119 


00 
6 000 »GO0 


) (jo) 


2,022 
467 


865 
450 


2,918 


1,399, 3: 


Total. 
351 
713,387 
121,574 
291 

908 
86.520 
506,100 
120,275 
3.976 
64,499 
5,500 
133 447 
12.900 
022 


467 


Railroad. 


132 


16 


130,447 


» 
+) 
») 


Qo90 T91 


vo,t 
136 
717,774 
519 
2,780,253 
1,200 
1,120 
177 
7.525 
104,476 
1,128 
1,200 
2 O92 
74,190 
264 


274 
2,488 
152.785 
109,398 
176,010 
2,185,269 


re O 
st 


000, 
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De scription. 


Hams & Bacon lbs. 


Hay, bales 
Alay, lbs. 
Hemp, bales 
Hemp, Ibs. 


HighWine s& Whis. 
Hoops and Heading 


do. lbs. 
Hops = 
Horns and Hoofs 


Hides and Skins 


do. bdls. 

do. lbs. 
Iron and Nails * 
Lard ** 


Lath, no. 
Lead, lbs. 


3,100, 


Lake. 


8,554,580 


668 


52,000 


3,957 


, bbls. 5,273 


21,050 
19,500 
62,440 
57,901 
1,105 
1,846,000 


290 


Lead pipe,sheet&roll,lbs. 7,500 


Leather 
Lime, bbls. 
Liquor 
Lumber, ft. 
Machinery, lbs. 
Marble, pes. 
do. 
Meal ‘* 
Mdze, } kes. 
do. lk 
Mil! stones °* 
Molasses *° 
gt Du. 


Ibs. 


iDS. 


Powd: - 
Posts, no. 
Posts. Cc ls. 
Provisions, 
Rags ‘* 


Railroad Iron ¢ 
B R fnrnich’a 66 


lbs. 


270,500 
43 

845 
149,000 


320 


$52,600 
16,633 


17,640,000 


126,000 
= soe 32 2? ,000 
7.814 


36000 
878 


923,000 
2,000 


40.000 


Canal. 


0,220 


2, o4, 


1, 
11279 


145, 
1 


9% 


540 
281 


417 


748 


407 
852 


958 66638,906 17,043,864 


Railroad. 


76,518 


938 


6.848 


5% 


6067,486 


151,660 


58026056 30734292 


830, 


86 


9 


9,771,696 947953541 


16, 


) 
aU 


642 


1,981 
2,004 


SOO 


yt 61 


483 


215 


379. {)- 4 


51 ,006 


700 


19361,766 





816 


24,702 


114,168 


114,200 
335,168 

1,647 
194,916 


35 


1,374 


3,514 


Total. 


9,266,318 


668 
52,000 
3,975 
800 
7,027 
?21,050 
26,871 
82,145 
62,440 
57,901 
1,105 
6,598 


8,221,908 
1,847,852 


9 ore »~ 
0,202,000 


7,940 
424,546 
2,100 
1,598 


88,900,348 


1 


3 


830,642 
320 
861,931 
359,420 
16,633 


22207 ,050 


902 


41,5 
20,761 


748,493 


209 


0 aa 
8,020 
126.9000 


15,752 


Ott AQ 
y219,934 


335.168 
29 809 
220,916 
1,005 
379,924 
51,566 
1,374 
923,700 
2.500 


19,361,766 


43,514 
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Description. Lake. Canal. Railroad. Total. 
Rosin lbs. 16,200 15,200 
Rope ‘* 40,000 40,000 
Rye, bu. 81,594 568 82,162 
Saleratus, lbs. 2,200 74,584 76,784 
Salt, bbls. 1,242 24,404 12,174 87,920 
Salt in bags, lbs. 259,515 959.515 
Shingles, no. 50900,300 20542250 71,442,550 
do. bolts, eds. 290 290 
Soap, lbs. 2,058 2,058 
Steel ‘* 47,313 47,3138 
Stone, eds. 26 26 
do. lbs. 240,000 873,112 613,112 
do. dressed 160 - 160 
Stoves and Hardware 2.444.382 11,849 2,456,231 
Sugar 40,940 40,940 
Staves, no. 240,708 240,708 
Tallow, lbs. 538,900 1,569 540,469 
Tar, Pitch & Turpentine 13,585 13,685 
Timber, ft. 218,852 218,852 
Tobacco, hhds. 20 20 
do. boxes 125 125 
do. lbs. 82,413 82,413 
Varnish 4,998 4,998 
Vinegar, bbls. 280 280 
Water lime ‘ 106 AT 163 
Wheat, bu. 1,206,163 1,618 102,267 1,310,048 
White lead, Ibs. 11,625 11,625 
Wooden ware ‘< 2,292 2,292 
Wool * 953,100 444 74,149 1,027,693 
Other articles not enumerated ibs. 459,160 459,160 

Live Stock. 
Cattle 117 2,540 2,657 
Horses 2 170 172 
Hogs 1,548 2,793 4,341 
Sheep 36 138 174 
Fiour. — The shipments of flour from Chicago by lake for a 

series of years were as follows : 

8 8 ae 51,309 
kB errr 100,871 
i Ritineevnanenhannnis 28,045 1851 72,406 
fo ee 61,196 

45,200 1853 


Shipments of Flour for 1853: 
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Galena Railroad........ eer 00 ae ieee 445 
Eastern Railroads........... jaiaaatedeeas 666 
Illinois Central Railroad , 988 


A OE Soa Schesabonabie 74,190 


The prices of Flour on the first of each month for the years 
1851-2-3, were as follows. The lowest figures are for common 
country spring wheat brands, and the higher for best city mills : 

i851. 1852. 1853. 
a a 3 


January $2 75(@4.5 $2.25(@4.00 $3.50@5.00 


February 9.75 4.! 2.25 4.00 4.00 5.00 


3.00 5b. 2.020 owe 00 4.75 
3.00 4. 9 95 4. 5.25 


50 


5.00 


t 
— 


) 


©.UU 


August 

September 

October ..... 
November......... 
December......... 9.25 


i oe .. to 


Ia Ito is 


5.00 
6.25 


v2.19 
Bez . 4.01 5.50 


a 


VW NY 
wi Wt 


bobo toro bho chee 


~t 


Wueat. — Shipments cf Wheat from Chicago, by Lake, for 
several years, are as follows: 

ee 586,90T 1848 2,160,000 

GS8,907 1849......cccece. nines 1,560,264 

883 644 

437,660 


The annexed table shows the price of Wheat in this market on 
the first of each month for the years 1852 and 1853: 

Spring —1852— Winter. Spring—1853— Winter.. 

January 50-65... 7 78-86 

February { 50-70. 65-66 2 = 85 

5 60 -72 60-70 70-85 

60-70 ...0000..00-65 TU-80 

62-12. ..0000..00—-06 S0-90 

68~—76 66-79 738-90 

68-76.........66-T5 78-90 

Re 40-4: 65-70.........60-82 80-96 

September. 44—5 69-75.........65-82 80-90 

Ootober............. 8-56 60-72....... 94-100 100-118 

November 66-75.......«.85-90 95-105 

December...........06—60 70—80.........85-90 95-100 


Corn. — The shipments of Corn from Chicago for a series of 
years by lake are as follows: 


7.) 
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67,315 1851 3,331 317 
SOO IED 6 BOO ci cncccceccescesee 2,757,011 
644,848 | 1853 2,729,552 
262,013 
The following shows the price of Corn on the first day of each 
month for the past two years : 
1852. 1853. 
BID cnncccenssasintecesasons 26-38 39-55 
February 31 34 38 41 
March..........s0seseeeeneeeere: 33 34 40 45 
34 36 40 
34 40 46 
) 37 45 50 
82 33 47 50 
August 2 43 58 65 
September a0 52 56 60 
October 50 53 54 55 
Noveunber ....005...csseseseeess 4% 50 48 50 
December 06 58 47 48 
Hogs. — A comparative statement of the business of the past 
three years, shows the following result: 
Hogs cut. Av. weight. Total weight. 
1851— Ricovsvesdivatds 22,036 2384 5,247,278 
48,156 2114 10,192,972 
2494 13,188,815 
The following is a statement of the number of hogs received 
during the past season, and the sources from which they came: 
Chicago and Galena U. R. 
Chicago and Rock Island R. R 
Illincis Central R. R 
Michigan Central R. R 


By teams and on ‘oot to be slaughtered in city 


Total 
The hogs received here were disposed of as follows: 
Packed in city 52,849 
Shipped east ‘by Mich. Cen. R. R. ......... 9,782 
*¢ Southern R. R 846 
Sold in city 10,508 


73,080 
The following statement exhibits the price of Mess Pork on the 
first of each month for the past two years : 
1852. 1852. 
$13 00@14 00 $16 00@16 50 
dba socceseceee 1200 1800 16 30 
- 1800 138 50 16 00 
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1852. 

14 50 

14 50 16 00 

14 50 

17 00 
PD inckascssecancseis 1800 1000 15 00 
September 18 00 18 75 é 17 00 
EO 20 00 D ( 
November 19 00 5 15 75 
December. .........000... 16 00 16 50 15 50 


The following table shows the range of prices for dressed hogs, 
per 100 lbs., from light to heavy, on the first and fifteenth of the 
four packing months : 

November ist......5 00@—— | January 15th $4 00@4 15 
November 15th.... 500 5 50 | February 1st 

December 1st...... 488 5 25] February 15th 

December 15th.... 350 4 00 | March Ist 450 475 
January Ist........ 325 4 00 | 

Brrr. — The largest number packed in 1853 by one house was 
4,700 head ; the smallest 250 head. The total number packed 
by all parties is 25,435 head, showing an increase over last year 
of only 772 head. 

The number of barrels of beef packed in 1853 is 57,500. 

The average weight of cattle packed here last year exceeds that 
of the preceding by 21 Ibs. per head. In 1852 the average was 
542 Ibs. per head; in 1853 it was 5638 Ibs. 

The number of barrels of tallow rendered was 5,283, which at 
an average of 250 lbs. per bbl., gives a total of 1,850,750 Ibs. 
The average weight of the hides was a fraction under 80 lbs. each, 
giving the total weight 2,026,321 lbs. 

The barrels required are manufactured in this city, and also in 
the neighbouring States, Wisconsin, Indiana and Michigan. They 
were quite pienty during the season, and were furnished in large 
quantities at $1.00. Tbe number of men employed in this busi- 
ness is between five and six hundred. 


Commencing With the packing season, prices at the first of each 
month until the close of the year, for the last three years, were as 
follows : 

1851. 1852. 1853. 
September $3 00@8 T5 $3 00@4 25 $4 75@5 50 
October 400 475 500 600 
November 400 475 500 600 
December 800 375 875 450 500 575 


The following calculation, based upon the facts already adduced» 
presents the value of the products which arise from this business- 
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The price assigned to each article was its market value at the close 
of the season : 


Beef, 57,500 bbls. at $10.50 per bbl $603,750 00 
Tallow, 1,350,750 Ibs. at 104c. per Ib 143,828 75 
Hides, 2,026,321 Ibs. at Sie. per Ib. ..........eeeereee 106,381 8&5 
Offal, 25,435 head at 55c...........+. eee - 13,989 25 
Sli ddasdicedinbearnneitehdeninetbecbndencanibed $865,949 85 
BE TEE Wi ctiucrndatsindsenciinsatchddeccsadseces 650,621 00 


Increase 


$215,328 85 


Lumper.—The following table shows the amount of lumber re- 
ceived in this market for the last seven years : 


Lumber. 

$2,118,225 

60,009,250 

FD cccncsiccacsidsse 73,259,553 
100,364,779 

PR vctesesscncccsinnts 125,056,437 
Pe pasicncicacescsects 147,816,252 
| ees 202,161,098 


Shingles. 
12,148,500 
20,050,000 
89,057,750 
55,423,750 
60,838,250 
77,080,500 
93 ,483 ,784 


Lath. 
5,655,700 
10,025,109 
19,281,733 
19,809,700 
27,583,475 
19,759,670 


39,133,116 


Woot. — The following shows the prices ruling in this market 
for the last three years, the range being from the poorest to the 


best qualities : 

1851. 
eR ittescssiewnssceveesenens 25(@40 
Ci irticrcccenesoosnseenie 28 40 
AUZUSE ....cccrcrcccccccces 28 35 


1852. 
18(@29 


25 36 


25 37h 


1853. 
40(@45 
38 50 


85 645 


The following is a statement of the shipments for twelve years, 


ending in 1858 : 
TEER, TO8..ccncccocccaccese 1,500 
3 22,050 
96,635 
Dy. 216,616 
TEMS seancvecevececosesecse 281,222 








500,000 
520,242 
913,632 
1,088,553 
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Trade between St. Louis and Arkansas. 


We copy the following article from the Southwest Independent 
with a hope that it may induce the merchants and manufacturers 
of St. Louis to inquire into the nature and value of the Arkansas 
trade. 

We are persuaded that if a few leading merchants of Arkansas 
would visit St. Louis, that an arrangement might be made to es- 
tablish a trade between St. Louis and the Arkansas river, which 
would prove profitable and aighly satisfactory to all parties, and 
we trust that our friend of the *‘ Southwest Independent”? will urge 
this suggestion upon the consideration of his readers. 

‘Sr. Lovurs Trape with Nortn ArKANsAs.—St. Louis as a 
point for the trade of our merchants in assuming the importance 
that belong to the city. Being destined to become certainly the 
Arst city in the Mississipy i Valle y, and the third city in America, 
she offers and will offer to the purchaser of mi inufactures and for- 
eign goods advantages that no other city in the valley will be able 
to present. 

Railways are speedily annihilating land-barriers, and by her 
system of Railroads, St. Louis will soon possess all the conveni- 
ences and appliances of commerce that she would have were she 
situated upon the ocean shore. In a few years she will directly 
import frow the old world all the foreign goods consumed in the 
Valley, and be able to sell at as favorable rates as New York. 

In a very short time St. Louis will be by the South West Pa- 
cifie Railro thin fifty miles of this town, and by the Border 
Road at our very doors. ‘To join our trade were our merch ants 
to make any advances, St. Louis would give them ‘‘bargains” 
tha: would certainly cause goods to be as cheaply purch ased there, 
with the carriage and insurance between the two cities, as in New 
York, and assuredly underbid Cincinnati. Besides, St. Louis is 
a city free from fanaticism, and possesses by far more of the cus- 
toms and manners of the South-west. Merchants from that sec- 
tion could purchase in a more congenial latitude. 

Interest will create interest, and all this region is embraced in 
the Commercial Basin of which St. Louis is the great centre. To 
secure the trade of this Basin St. Louis manufacturers would do 
‘‘good work.”? That they ‘‘slight?? their work in Cincinnati is 
notorious. Perhaps they think in that porky city that any manu- 
facture is good enough for slave- hol ling countries. 

Altho’ the St. Louis system of Roads is not yet completed, it 
will be in at least five years. In that interim, if our merchants 
would run steamboats direct to St. Louis from Van Buren and 
Fort Smith, and open trade and intercourse with that city, the step 
would greatly and profitably bear upon our commercial prosperity, 
and bring an immense influence to aid our own projected railways.” 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


From the French of Madame De Stael. 


German Philosophy. 


Continued from page 69. 
One must habituate himself to the practice of the system of 
reasoning pursued in the science of geometry, in order to under- 


stand metaphysics thoroughly. In this science, as in that of cal- 


culation, if the least link of reason is broken, the whole chain 
which leads to the result is destroyed. Metaphysical arguments 
are more abstract and not less precise than those of mathematics, 
and moreover their object is vague. In metaphysics, it is neces- 
sary to reconcile two of the most antagonistic faculties, imagina- 
tion and calculation: itis in the requisition of measuring the cloud 
of the mind with the same accuracy as a piece cf ground; and 
there is no study which demands such an extraordinary concentra- 
tion of attention; nevertheless in questions of the most exalted 
order, there is a point of view which the whule world can take, and 
it is this which I propose to seize 2 present. 

One day I inquired of Fichte, whose head is among those of the 
strongest thinkers of Germany, if he could not state to me the 
principles of his morality, rather than those of his metaphysics ? 

‘The one depends upon the other, he replied. —And this answer 
was sensibly profound: it includes every motive of interest which 
one can possibly have in philosophy. 

We are accustomed to consider it as destructive of all the feel- 
ings of the heart; were it really so, it would then be the positive 
enemy of mankind; but this is not the case with the doctrine of 
Plato, nor with that of the Germans; they regard feeling as an 
act, as the primitive act of the soul, and philosophic reason as 
destined only to find out what the act signifies. 

The enigma of the universe has been the object of the fruitless 
meditations of a great number of men, worthy of exalted admira- 
tion, since they felt themselves called to something better than this 
world. Spirits of a high lineage wander incessantly around the 
abyss of boundless thoughts; but nevertheless it becomes necessary 
to leave this sphere, for the mind vainly fatigues itself in these 
efforts to scale the walls of heaven. 
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The origin of thought has occupied the attention of all true 
philosophers. Are there two natures in man? If there be but one, 
is it soul or matter? If there be two, do the ideas come by the 
senses, or do they grow spontaneousiy in our soul, or indeed are 
they a combination of the action of exterior objects upon us and 
of the interior powers which we possess ? 

With these three questions, which have divided the philosophic 
world throughout all time, is involved the examination which affects 
virtue most directly: and the point of investigation is whether fate 
or free will determines the resolutions of men. 

Among the ancients, fate proceeded from the will of the Gods ; 
among the moderns, we attribute it to the course of things. Fate, 
among the ancients, was placed under the jurisdiction of free will, 
for the will of man struggled against events that occurred, and the 
mora! resistance was invincible; the fatalism of the moderns, on 
the contrary, necessarily destroys confidence in free will; if cir- 
cumstances make us what we are, then we are unable to resist their 
control; if exterior objects are the cause of everything which occurs 
in our soul, what independent thought can free us from their in- 
fluence? The fate which descended from heaven filled the soul with 
a holy horror, while that which binds us to the earth produces on- 
ly self degradation. What is the use of all these questions, may 
one ask? What is the use of anything else? may one answer. For 
what is there more important for man, than to know if he really 
incurs responsibility for his actions, and what relation the power 
of his will sustains towards the empire of surrounding circum- 
stances? What would conscience be, if only our habits gave it 
birth, if it were nothing but the product of colors, of sounds, of 
perfumes, in fine of the circumstances of every kind with which we 
have been surrounded during our infancy ? 


Metaphysics, which is applied to discover what is the source of 
our ideas, produces a powerful influence, by its operations, on the 
nature and the force of our will ; that metaphysics is at the same 
time the highest and the most necessary of all our species of knowl- 
edge; and the partisans of supreme utility, of moral utility, cannot 
treat it as an object of disdain. 
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Dependence of Mind upon Matter. 
BY PIERCE C. GRACE, ESQ. 


“The prejudice which is commonly entertained against meta- 
physical speculations,” says Dugald Stewart, ‘‘seems to arise chiefly 
from two causes: first from an apprehension that the subjects about 
which they are employed, are placed beyond the reach of the hu- 
man faculties; and secondly from a belief that these subjects have 
no relation to the business of life.”’ 

At the period when this remark was written, these objections to 
metaphysical disquisitions were urged with much greater force, 
because with more justness, than at the present day. For at that 
time, and for ages previous, the history of metaphysics, with but 
a few brilliant exceptions, presented a sad commentary on the 
vanity of the human intellect. The thousand wild and impracti- 
cable systems and theories — those gloomy monuments of ruined 
thought and prostituted genius—the senseless disputations of vis- 
ionary theorists and quibbling schooluen — the idealists and the 
materialists—the egoists and the systematic doubters—the sneering 
ceist—the mouthing pantheist, and the cold-blooded atheist, to- 
gether with a legion of other clashing sects, a hideous progeny 
of the human mind conceived and begotten in the chaotic realms 
of baseless theory and wild conjecture, did indeed present plausible 
grounds for the objections alluded to. Men had wandered from 
the true path of philosophical inquiry which, if faithfully followed, 
will present nothing which the human powers cannot comprehend, 
and will lead to tae happiest results in extending the pleasures, 
softening the cares, and defining the duties of man as a physical, 
intellectual, social and moral being. ‘This truth has gained foot- 
ing among the lovers of science. Psychologists and philosophers 
in gencral have become more rational in their investigations; they 
wander less from known facts, and, impressed with an humbler sense 
of their limited powers, they have, in a great measure, contented 
themselves in pursuing that path in which, if the sphere of their 
operations is more circumscribed, their searches for truth are more 
certain. and the benefits conferred on their fellow-men of a more 
lasting duration. 

Thus. since the time when Mr. Stewart favored the world with 
his admirable speculations on the mind, men have been enabled to 
make rapid advances towards a more intimate acquaintance with 
the workings of that mysterious and subtle principle, and far from 
turning with distaste from the study, they have even sought it 
with avi lity. For, as the student progresses the shadowy glimpses 
he is allowed to catch of that clouded world which lies beyond the 
limits of human ken—the gorgeous superstructure of divine omni- 
potence presented in the existence and development of the human 
mind; its admirable adaptation to the wants, situation and destiny 
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of man, and the feeling of lordly superiority which arises in his 
bosom when he contemplates the dignifled position allotted to him 
among the creations of God, render him eager in the pursuit of 
that sublime branch of knowledge which gives life and action to 
the nobler feelings of his nature, and whilst confirming his belief in 
the existence of an omniscient providence, gives him the ond as- 
surance that he is destined for immortality. Science, properly so 
called, has indeed burst in glory through the dark mists of meta- 
physical anarchy and error, and now, hand in hand with christian- 
ity, holds on its brilliant course, @ beacon light to the humble 
student who fain would read the burning characters inscribed upon 


iis 


} 
f 


everlasting truth. 
8s, among the mass of men, the preju ice to which 
Mr. Stewart alludes as existing in his time, still lingers. There 
are stil] those Who as an excuse tor tl eir indolenc e or t] ir ignor- 
ance urge as objections to sucha study, that the subject 
are beyond the reach of the human faculties, and that 
no connection with the concerns of life. But if 
woul prope rly exert the powe rs they p SSeS8, they Wot ld 
their faculties have a wider and a more useful rang 
gitimate study of their own nature a more intimat 
it] rns of life than they would fain profess 
urse marked out in the conduct ol 


lraw atte 


ther, impa! 
tute f the properties by which | 
an invisil i€, unde finable, intelligent, indivisible, and imm yrtal 
principle. 
It has been happily and forcibly hinted by an ancient writer,* 
that the brilliant destiny of man, and the dignified position and 
* Sallust. 
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glorious prerogatives which he creator intended he shou'd hold 
and exercise among the manifestations of his omnipotence, are 
evidenced in bis physical formation; that whilst all other animals 
are made with their heads and bodies bent towards the ground, 
evincing that their lives are dedicated to the gross, sordid, and 
mutable things of earth; man stands erect among them, his head 
and front and form elevated above the earth, he spurns beneath 
him, and his whole appearance bespeaking his pre-eminence in the 
scale of being and the lofty destiny that awaits him. The force 
with which this thought strikes us is increased, when we consider 
the high source whence it is derived; but the physical formation 
and upright attitude of man as a mere animal produced as an ey- 
idence of his high destiny, fades away and is fost in the brilliant 
testimony which a consideration of his mind in connection with the 
material world, adduces. In fact, if we are to search for any evi- 
dence it is to this we are ultimately driven. For whe re, inde pe nd- 
ent of that mind, vill we find in man an evidence of his superiority 
among the Creator’s works? Consider for a moment, what would 
be the condition of man as a mere animal, as a mere mechanical 
thing of organized dnd animated matter’ Endeavour to picture 
fora moment a human form, bereft of mind; imagine it if you will 
in point of fine proportion, muscular strength, and capability of 
action, all ra the sculptor in his brightest dreams has ever im- 
agined as perfect in a human body. Give to this body animal 
life and anim: ae instincts, such as exist in the brute creation, and 
thus fashioned, turn it out to wander onthe broad werld. to follow 
the instincts and gratify the appetites of the brute. What, I ask 
vou, would become of this being ¢ Guided alone hy the instinets 
we have given him, and thrown entire ly upon the mere powe rs of 
his animal frame, his physical conformati ‘aan and his upright atti- 

tude would avail ' m not. Nay; they would prove a detriment to 
his existence, for they would render him less capable of battling 
for hi s life; they would render him comparatively powerless in ob- 
taining necessary nutriment, and leave him an open and easy prey 
for superior brute foree. Such a being, despite his noble propor- 
tions ould sink immeasurably on the scale of creation, and the 
whole animal world where was implanted superior muscular strength, 


t 
] 
I 


larger physical proportion, or more agility in action, would rise 
far above him, and oceupy a more elevated and important rank in 
nature Llelpless. wretched, and short-lived indeed would be the 
miserable being we have attempted to imagine! Where would be 
that power before which alone the whole brute creation quails; be- 
fore which the royal lion and the vengeful tiger crouch in suppli- 
ant dread! Where that magic spell by the potency of which the 
great granaries of nature are opened and made to pour forth their 
tributes for the nourishment of man! Where the glorified intellig- 
ence which has redaced the ocean into slavery, and smiles in calm- 
ness amidst the toss of its big and angry billows, which wrestles 
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with an@ conquers the rush of the dread tornado, and penetrates 
the bowels f the earth, and plays with the lightning in its awful 
course, and sits in judgment among the stars! Annihilate that 
potent and glorious principle, and what a shattered ruin of divine 
omnipotence would the material world present! Brute man hunted 
into caves and dens, unable to withstand the superior powers of 
the animals around him, would wither away from creation, and 
this vast globe, tremendous and grand as is its structure, would 
tumble through the realms of space, a wreck, a loathsome den of 
roving and wrangling beasts, a huge collection of useless matter, 
without »bject or design, unworthy the power and the wisdom of 
the God who formed it! And yet, that intelligence which so ennobles 
man, which places in his hands the sceptre of earthly power and 
pre-eminence among the vast works of the Creator, is in its oper- 
- ations so intimately connected with, and ina certain degree so de- 
pendent upon matter, that not only is it impossible for the nature 
of that connection to be seen, but many who have wasted their 
energies in the fruitless attempt to discover it, have been deluded 
into the fatal error that mind and matter are one and the same. 
The human mind is that principle in man which is capable of 
thinking, willing, remembering, and reasoning. In its state of 
corporeal imprisonment, if I may so express myself, it is de- 
pendent on matter for the development of its faculties. All our 
ideas are derived through the operation of the external world upon 
our senses, and the operations of the mind upon the knowlege it 
thus requires. The first step which is taken in awakening the 
mind, and calling its powers into action, is sensation, which is 
peculiarly a consequence of animal and material organization. 
Sensation is instantaneously succeeded by perception and cunsci- 
ousness, which may in a measure be deemed co-existent, and 
these are followed by reflection, which is an operation of the mind 
compounded of consciousness, memory and comparison. Sens- 
ation is the effect produced upon an animated body of matter, by 
its coming in contact with, sor approaching within the influence of 
material matter surrounding it. Perception may be termed the 
dawning of intellect, for following immediately upon sensation, it 
is the rousing effort of the mind brought by sensation to a knowl- 
edge of the existence of the object acting on the senses. Con- 
sciousness is a faculty by which we obtain a knowledge of the 
mental processes brought into action by sensation, and is in fact 
merely the mental act of attention to what is passing in the mind 
at the time. /eflection is a compound operation of the mind 
embracing numerous mental processes, such as a consciousness of 
existing'mental actions,a memory of former sensations and percep- 
tions, and former mental processes, and the power of comparing 
present sensations and perceptions with those that are past, of 
analyzing and drawing distinctions, arranging and separating 
eubjects, and forming judgments and conclusions from them. 
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Sensation, perception, consciousness, and reflection are the 
four grand functions brought into action by matter in the acquisi- 
tion of human knowledge. Consequently, when metaphysicians 
name ‘‘experience” as the source whence all our knowledge is 
derived, nothing more is meant than the constant repetition of the 
process of sensation, perception, consciousness and reflection. 
Such is the mode exhibited in the acquisition of human knowledge, 
and its results show, when once the earthly veil, by the mysterious 
consequence of a contact with matter, is torn from the spirit, how 
rapid are the incomprehensible workings of that mysterious prin- 
ciple, and how triumphantly it exercises its lordly sway over the 
material world upon which it was once dependent for its develop- 
ment. 

It will be remembered that the definition I give of the human 
mind, is, that itis the principle in man which is capable of thought, 
will, memory, and reason; and that this mind is dependent upon 
matter for the development of these capabilities. I am far 
from advocating the doctrine that the mind owes the faculties it 
possesses to an organization of matter. Such an admission would 
lead to inextricable absurdity. 

But if the numan mind does not owe these faculties to an or- 
ganization of matter, it must possess them independently of mat- 
ter? Assuredly it does. Then, it may be said, that the conclusion 
will inevitably be that the mind acts and exerts these faculties in- 
dependently of any medium connecting it with the external world. 
This by no means follows. The mind with all its glorious powers 
exists independently of matter; but those powers are not develop- 
ed for the purposes for which it is imprisoned in the corporeal 
frame of man until a certain process of material organization takes 
place, and calls them into action. The frozen river, to the human 
eye, lies still, inert and motionless, but when the sun pours his 
heated radiance upon its frigid bosom, the ice chains are broken, 
and the freed waters foaming in eddying currents roll away, fer- 
tilizing the earth far and near, and increasing in breadth and 
depth and power, are at last engulfed in the vastness of the ocean. 
The steam engine, with all its pent up powers in full existence, 
lies inactive and motionless; the engineer touches a spring, and in 
an instant every part of that complicated machinery is brought into 
play, and the huge vessel, despite of wind or current, moves away 
in majesty beneath the wonderful impulse of that power thus sud- 
denly and simply developed;—the harp attuned to melody gives 
forth no sounds of harmony, till touched by the master hand; and 
the rose bud, with its beauties all enclosed and imprisoned, blooms 
not in the garden until the moment arrives when, as though by en- 
chantment, it expands its beautiful leaflets, reveals its delicate 
colours, scents the air with its delightful fragrance, and blushes 
forth in full and radiant loveliness. So with the human mind. The 
powers it possesses are independent of the organization which 
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andy developes them. God, for his own wine purposes, has not 
permitted this mind which he has embedded in the nature of man, 
to exert its powers, except in the manner best conducive to the 
grand design he contemplated when he created the universe. And 
in no case are these powers developed to the full extent of their 
capability during human life. For we are assured that we know 
nothing, we comprehend nothing, and we feel we can know nothing 
in comparison with that which this same mind is hereafter destined 
to comprehend. ‘The ignorance of the wisest and most learned of 
mankind immeasurably transcends his knowledge, and renders it, 
by contrast, trifling and insignificant. ‘The abstruse and wayward 
metaphysician, filled with the pompous idea of his own learning, 
can with truth exclaim in the words of Dr. Ried: **Admired Phil- 
osophy! Daughter of light! Parent of wisdom and knowledge! if 
thou art she, ‘surely thou hast not yet risen upon the human mind, 
nor blest us with more of thy rays than are sufficient to shed a 
darkness visible upon the human faculties, and to disturb the re- 
pose and security which happier mortals enjoy who never ap- 
proached thine altar nor felt thine influence. !” 
There are certain expressions in common use, which would seem 
> attribute infirmities to mind which we know to exist in matter, 
and to imply thatit possesses a nearer relation to matter thanis con- 
sistent with our convictions of its spirituality. For instance, the 
expression ‘‘an unsound mind,”’ a **diseased mind,” a **weak mind,’ 
and the like. Now if these expressions are intended to convey a 
literal meaning, they are incorrect. Such a thing as an unsound, 
diseased, weak or disordered mind, can have no existence. The 
mind is purely spiritual and immortal ; it is totally distinct in its 
nature from matter, and possessing no qualities in common with 
matter, it cannot in itSelf possess the infirmities of material sub- 
stances. If the fact were proved, that the human mind could be 
diseased, or weak, or unsound, then, indeed, would the hopes of 
the christian be crushed; then, inde ‘ed, would religion seem a mock- 
ery, and the idea of immortality the base coinage of designing 
priests, issued to delude and enslave the simple ‘and the vulgar. 
But these expressions can — mean nothing more than an 
imperfectly developed mind, or a mind acted upon by a diseased, 
imperfect or weak material organization. The unsoundness, the 
disease, or weakness spoken of rests not in the mind, but in the 
materia! organisation or channels upon which the mind is depend- 
ent for the devel: »pment of its faculties. Each individual sense 
may be diseased or imperfect, or the brain which may be termed 
the grand reservoir, through which flow all the sensations from the 
separate senses of man to the mind, may be diseased, and conse- 
quently unable to perform the healthy functions for which it is in- 
tended ; or the brain may be weak or deformed, and consequently 
making but slight impression upen the mind, the powers of that 
principle will be but proportionally developed; or, again, the brain 
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may be almost totally unfit for the performance of its functions, 
as in the case of the idiot, and make scarcely no impression upon 
the mind. But that the mind is capable of being unsound in it- 
self, or that it can be deprived of its powers, the voice of nature, 
the voice of religion, and the hope of immortality, will not allow 
the thought to be harboured for an instant. The mind of the 
veriest idiot, that ever made the heart sick with his senseless jar- 
gon, is as pure, as powerful, and as worthy of immortality as that 
of the proudest philosopher who has ever thought. The only dif- 
ference between them is, that the material organization of the one 
is better calculated to develope the powers of the mind than that 
of the other. Let not thenthe idiot be despised, for he has within 
him an immortal principle which, when the film of humanity 
that obscures it shall have been removed, will be enabled to com- 
prehend mysteries which the proudest intellectual genius of the 
age attempts in vain to embrace within the narrow limits of his 
human vision. 

The human mind, then, not orly possesses powers which are es- 
sentially different from any matter or the result of any material 
organization which it is impossible for us to conceive of, but it 
possesses these powers zndependently of matter. The mind, 
therefore, is dependent upon matter only for the development of 
these powers. Thus far, and only thus far, the dependence exists, 
and it exists only for the purposes designed by the Creator when 
he connected corruptibility with incorruptibility, and murried the 
immortal principle to mortality! He placed man, for a time, to act 
in a narrow sphere, and made the grand intelligence capable of 
Seing developed during that time only so far as was suited to that 
narrow sphere and the great purpeses of creation. The consequence 
is, we know nothing of mind except as it is thus developed. We 
know nothing or it, and can know nothing of it, except through 
the exercise of these partially developed faculties. Of its essence 
we are wofully ignorant. ‘in all ages the question: ‘‘What is it?”’ 
has been asked. Aristotle and the sages of eld, Solomon in the 
plenitude of his wisdom, the Pythagorian bewildered amidst the 
wild absurdities of Metempsychosis, the Platonist, the Stoic, and 
the Epicurian, Confucius standing in the twilight of his own gen- 
ius amidst the darkness of the celestial empire, the Persian Ghub- 
ers pondering the rude fictions of the Zandavesta, the philosophers 
whose intellects glorified the Augustan age, the fathers of the 
church amidst the turmoil and gloom of the middle ages, Des 
Cartes toiling to dissipate his methodical doubt, the Mohammed- 
an, the Brahmin, the Pantheist, the Egoist, the Deist and the Athe- 
ist, men cf all nations and of all time, have endeavoured to solve 
this great problem of their own existence, but in vain! The solu- 
tion is still sought, and men turn inward on themselves, and from 
the deep caverns of their own nature send up the question, but it 
is heeded not, a silence like that which slumbers with the dead is 
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the only response. That mysterious principle which guides us in 
the investigation of the physical world, which enables us to per- 
ceive, to reason upon, to analize and solve the great problems in 
the material universe, and which is ever active and ready to an- 
swer our calls for knowledge, is striken dum, and appears spell - 
bound and powerless when asked for its own nature and essence, 
and the unanswered question dies sadly away, like the breath of 
night through a sepulchre! The dread secret will never be revealed 
until the mind shall have broken from the bars of humanity, until 
time shall have died, and the materia) world shalj have melted 
away in the radiance of immortality. And why should we wish to 
know that which Omnipotence for his own wise purposes has made 
us incapable of comprehending in this life? Let us rest content 
with the knowledge within our reach; let us work out our destiny 
with the means which are placed within the range of our faculties, 
and when we reach that barrier over which it is folly to ster, and 
beyond which the deity has spread clouds and darkness impervious 
to human vision, let us bend down in awful submission, grateful 
for the favors already bestowed, and while in wonder we gaze upon 
the dark realms of divine mystery, let us rest content with the 
glad assurance that the film of human corruptibility will one day 
be removed from the mental vision, and reveal to its gaze all the 
glories and all the hidden wisdom of Him, who ‘maketh darkness 
his secret place, and whose pavilion round about Him are dark 
waters and thick clouds of the sky,”’ who 

‘‘Light Himself, in uncreated light 

Invested deep, dwells awfully retir’d 

From mortal eye or angel’s purer ken!” 

From the positions assumed and the views I have endeavoured 
to illustrate, it will be readily conceived how great must be the 
influence of the ¢xternal world of matter in the development and 
formation of the intellectual character of man. But it exerts also 
an influence scarcely less powerful indirectly through the mind 
upon the character of man asa moral, social and physical be- 
ing. From this partial dependence of the spiritual upon the ma- 
terial world, spring the moral feelings of our nature, the play and 
exercise of which make up the eventful history of human life. How 
rich and beautiful the theme which here presents itself to my mind! 
It is filled with wonders! But were I now to attempt to do more 
than to glance at this branch of my subject, I feel that it would 
prove unsatisfactory, if not irksome. In entering this world of 
‘‘abstract feeling,”’ food for reflection and room for deducing holy 
truths applicable to the conduct of buman life, are presented in 
such rich abundance, that each individual feeling to be fairly con- 
sidered would require a separate essay. Whocan analyze the gush 
of thought and feeling which whelms the soul when the thinker 
ponders amidst the world of matter, the sublime and beautiful 
works of God!—the silent wood, the howling storm, the glorious 
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¢irmament, the tempest maddened ocean, or when he listens to the 
moan of the night wind, through the broken arches of some vast 
and ancient ruin? 

If you would learn the extent of the influence which the material 
world exercises upou the thoughts and feelings of man, go out and 
gaze upon the universe ; penetrate, alone, the depths of a wilder- 
ness where is heard no sound save that of the breeze, as in organ 
tones it swells upon the ear and dies away in the distance; go, 
stand upon ‘he fields of Marathon or Platea where erst the battles 
of ancient liberty were fought; go, ponder amidst the vestiges of 
the empires which have been wrecked in the rush of ages, te ruined 
temple, the broken column, the crumbling arch, and the prostrate 
dome, darkling in their own desolation the last relics from the 
ravages of time—the silent ghosts of departed glory; go, where 
you will with the proper mind, and thoughts will arise and feelings 
will bubble up from the deep wells of the human heart so exquisite 
in their nature that feeble would be the attempt to describe them 
by words or to trace them to their mysterious sources. 

In a social and physical point of view, the effects of this partial 
dependence of mind upon matter, are no less striking. Were I 
not compelled to be brief, I could here dwell upon the differences 
in the dispositions of men reared in different climates and in the 
midst of different material circumstances. I might oppose the plod- 
ding and phlegmatic German or Russian to the enthusiastic Italian, 
whose nature seems to have borrowed all the sunny richness of that 
clime where the sky is always radiant and the rose always in bloom. 
I might contrast the calculating and energetic Briton with the en- 
ervated and indolent Spaniard, and the mercurial native of sunny 
France or sweet Savoy, with the plain matter of fact Scotchman, 
whose nature presents as ragged a front as his country’s bleak 
and barren hills. Again, I might direct attention to the spots 
where poetry and the arts have found a home, and where they have 
been neglected, and where philosophy has flourished, and where it 
is despised. Nay, even the different forms of government adapted 
to the different dispositions of men, might also be here displayed, 
and all dwelt upon as the evident effects of this mysterious prin- 
ciple of mental dependence upon matter. And here let me add, 
that we can justly attribute to the same source the free and inde- 
pendent spirit which has always characterized the Anglo- American 
race, and which carried the patriots of our revolution through their 
arduous struggle. For, separated from Europe, aloof from the 
spirit crushing influence of a domineering aristocracy, reared be- 
neath the skies of a land the beauty and bold grandeur of whose 
scenery spoke to the mind a language of liberty, how could man 
live and not feel free, how breathe the air which slavery had never 
breathed! how tread the land which despotism had never defiled 
without feeling the noble influence in his breast. How could he 
behold liberty breathing even in the beasts around him, or follow 
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with his eye the soaring fight of the prowl age of hie native 
land, or gaze upon the untrammelled deer r, as wild and free it 
bounded through the aisles of its native woods, without feeling his 
own heart leap in unison with the spirit that nerved its limbs! 

My subject, rich with themes of beauty has already, I fear, 
carried me further than the patience of my readers will readily 
justify. [ hasten to another branch of my subject. 

Throughout all the works of the Creator, in each individual ob- 
ject in the Laboratory of nature, from the tiny mote which flutters 
away its littlelife inthe sunbeam, up through all the grades of being 
animate and inanimate to the tremendous systems of worlds which 
roll above us, the enquirer is struck with awe in beholding the di- 
vine order, the maiatieate evidence of Eternal wisdom, which 
breathes throughout the whole. Everything that exists in the ma- 
terial world, from the most infinitesimal atom, has a law to which 
it is obedient, which is essential to its existence, and which con- 
ducts it to the end for which it was created. There is a certain 
design contemplated in the existence of each individual part of 
creation, and so perfect is the adaptation of the object and the law 
of that object’s existence to the end for which it is created, that 
nothing could be added by divine Omnipotence himself to render 
the end in view more certain. But as there is a design perceiv- 
able in the individual existence of each object, so also there must 
be found one great paramount design deducible from one great 
law which acts over the whole material world collectively, and to 
which the laws regulating the individual existences of all the vari- 
ous objects of which the physical universe is composed, are sub- 
servient. ‘I’o express the thought in other words, the design in 
giving to one particle of matter a form of existence and a law 
different from another, must be found subservient to and tending 
to the pro luctio yn of the single, great and ultimate design and end 
of all contemplated by the Almighty on the morning of creation. 
God is essential y infinite wisdom. He can consequently do noth- 
ing without a design. As He is omniscient, He will do nothing 
more or less than is sufficient for the production of that design, 
and as He is omnipotent, He can do nothing for that purpose with- 
out success. Failure with Him is impossible. There was then a 
design when He called into existence the material world around 
and ‘above us. There was then one grand w/timatum contemplat- 
ed in the erection of the whole material frame including all its 
various grades and species of animate and inanimate matter. That 
divine power was prompted by a design proportionate to the means 
employed when he spread abroad as it were with a wave of his 
hand, the vast and glittering vault, evoking from chaos by his 
simple fiat in all their sublime order and magnificence the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and our vast globe. What was this design ? 
Can an object worthy the weans employed be found in the material 
world? Search throughout the magnificent structure; let your 
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mind’s eye sweep the whole range of material existence, and name 
the favoured object for the benetit of which this stupendons effort 
of omnipotence was displayed. You search in vain. I have said 
that God as omniscient does nothing more or Jess than is sufficient 
for the production of a design he contemplates. But the whole 
material frame, even the corporeal frame of man, was made and 
in existence, and yet there was something wanting to complete the 
whole, for the Creator added something more without which the 
whole universe he had called into sovtnnar would have been in- 
capable of producing the end he contemplated. 

He breathed into man the spirit! * that spirit and its con- 
nection with the material organization of the human body is hidden 
the grand design to which 111 things else must be subservient. 
W hy ‘the creator bound down the powers of the mind tothe narrow 
range it is allowed in human life, why he did not at once render 
man perfect, and give to the intelligence within him a full and 
unrestricted exercise of its faculues, or in other words, why he 
made the mind dependent upor matter for the development of its 
capabflities, are questions not to be answered by man. For who 
will attempt the wisdom of an infinite int lligence? Who can fath- 
om the designs of an inscrutible Providence; who with finite capa- 
bilities can reach the views or grasp the net tt of infinity! Let the 
questions remain unanswered! That man is a being intended by 
God to be pre-eminent among his works, that-the w whole material 
world is intended to subserve His design in the destiny of man, 
and that the human mind for this same purpose is, while in its 
corporeal imprisonment, dependent to a certain extent upon the 
physical world, can be deduced from reason, and are truths built 
upon facts evidenced in human life. They are, consequently, the 
legitimate objects of philosophical enquiry. But when we attempt 
to penetrate beyond, we are lost in a darkness relieved by no ray, 
and bewildered in the intricate mazes of endless doubt and con- 
fusion. Then, to borrow the language of Thompson, 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 

Creative wisdom, as if ought were form?’d 

In vain, or not for admirable ends: 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 

His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind? 

As if upon a fall proportioned dome 

On swelling columns heaved, the pride of art, 
A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold 
Should dare to tax the structu:e of the whole! 
And lives the man whose universal eye 

Has swept the unbounded scheme of things 
Marked their dependence so, anc firm accord 
As with unfaltering accent to conclude 

That this availeth naugint! Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings lessening down 
From infinite perfection to the brink 


Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss! 
From which astonished thought, recoiling turns ? 
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Til then, let zealous praise ascend 

And hymns of holy wonder to that power 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely on our minds 
As on our eyes his servant sun !” 


I did not intend, nor indeed have I attempted to do more than 
to give a very faint glimpse of the magnificence of this subject. I 
am aware that the intimate relation which exists between mind and 
matter, while the former is imprisoned in the human body, has in- 
duced many to contend that the annihilation of matter would pro- 
duce an annihilation of mind. But, in concluding these remarks, 
I must once more enter my protest against a doctrine so revolting 
to the christian, so repugnant to human reason, so destructive of 
the dearest hopes of mankind, so utterly inconsistent with the re- 
vealed declarations of divine truth. The purest diamond is dimmed 
by the dross of earth. But its brilliant qualities are only obscur- 
ed, for when the clay in the midst of which it was embedded, has 
been rubbed away, it shines forth in dazzling splendor to glitter 
upon the anointed brow of royalty! Be assured, the mentad dia- 
mond is only tarnished and obscured by the dull matter which sur- 
rounds it, and when death shall have plucked the rich jewel from 
the dross of humanity, it will shine forth in all its original and un- 
dimmed brightness, and too pure and brilliant for earthly use, it 
will be fit oniy to radiate forever in the blaze of heaven! ‘That the 
mind will survive the destruction of its earthly tenement, and es- 
cape unscathed through the flames which will light the funeral pyre 
of the material world is, indeed, the fond assurance of God him- 
self. Else why these continued aspirations? Why this perpetual 
upward tendency of the soul? Why this restlessness of the human 
spirit? Why this endless grasping after something that we have 
not — this constant wish to be something we are not? Why this 
‘longing after immortality?” 


Yes! despite the doubts and misgivings of men whose vices would 
fain drive them to crush the truth; despite the lame logic of wilful 
theorists; despite the sneer of the infidel and the scoff of the self- 
styled philosopher; the human mind, possessing God himself as an 
archetype is, indeed, as indestructible as truth, as undying as 
eternity. Yes, Mind of Man! 


“The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds!’ 


Nore. — The foregoing article was written severdl years ago, 
and orally delivered to the public in the form of a lecture before 
the St. Louis Lyceum. By request it has been re-delivered on 
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two or three occasions, and the oftener it was heard the more highly 
it was esteemed. - 

Desiring to aid in the development of the mental resources of 
the West, Land in hand with its material resources, we requested 
the gifted author to furnish a copy of the discourse in the form of 
an essay. He has kindly complied with our request; and we trust 
the article may be read and re-read with profit and pleasure; that 
an earnest movement may be made in the investigation and estab- 
lishment of the deep, the broad, the high, the everlasting principles 
of spirit-stirring, spirit-progressing, spirit-aspiring truth; that the 
golden clouded mysticisms of German Philosophy may descend in 
copious showers on the dry fields of American sense; and that the 
soul of man be cultivated with the finest taste and purest fecling, 
until everywhere around may be seen the beautiful and sublime 
examples, and abundant fruits of magnanimity. 


Juntor EpIitor. 


DEATH OF A. B. CHAMBERS. 


4 Publicist has departed this life. On the 22d of May, 1854, 
Mr. A. B. Cuampers, the public spirited editor of the Missouri 
Republican, breathed ‘‘the last of earth.’? His mind and heart 
were devoted to the prosperity of his city, his State and his coun- 
try. With keen discernment he caught, and with masterly dis- 
cipline he trained the spirit of the age; and although he moved 
prominently in the circle of party pulitics, he labored to promote 
more the prosperity of measures than of men. The farmers, the 
mechanics, the manufacturers, the merchants, and the railroad 
companies of the West owe him a debt of gratitude that never can 
be paid. Let the rising generation cultivate his public spirit, and 
reap the reward of internal satisfaction, derived from doing good 
service for the country. As an epitome of his early life we quote 
the following sketch by his successor : 
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(From the Missouri Republican of May 25th, 1854.) 


MR. A. B. CHAMBERS. 


The funeral of this gentleman took place yesterday, and his re- 
mains now repose in Bellefontaine Cemetery, in ground selected 
by himself, and ina buriai place which he had written much to ad- 
yance to its present state of beauty and of harmony with the pur- 
pose to which it is appropriated. It was a matter in which, in- 
deed, he always exhibited a deep interest, and he never missed an 
oppertunity of bringing Bellefontaine Cemetery into notice, and 
in this his exertions have been realized. And now that he is in 
the grave — that his friends have paid the last sad tribute to his 
memory — that he is heyond the reach of calumny and of misre- 
presentation, and the whole city, with only here and there an ex- 
ception, has testified to the reality of the loss which has been ex- 
perienced in his death—it may not be inappropriate to say some- 
thing of his personal history. 

ApAM Brack CHAMBERS was born in Mercer, Mercer courty, 
Pennsylvania, on the 9th January, 1808, and died on the 22d of 
May, 1854. It is not necessary to go back to his parentage, or 
his early education. He was, however, young when he first step- 
ped upon the Western bank of the Mississippi, at St. Louis, with- 
out friends, without much money, without any of the advantages 
which belong to the present time; but he had energy and spirit and 
a determination to make his way in the world, and, like the best 
men in the land, he was successful. Mr. CHAMBgRs arrived in 
St. Louis in 1829, then a very different place from what it is now, 
but he remained here only three or four weeks. He soon after 
located in Pike county, in this State, where he commenced the 
practice of the law—having studied for that profession in Mercer, 
and received a license. If not immediately successful, it was not 
long before he became so, and he was employed in all the leading 
eases of the circuits which he then attended. He was appointed 
Circuit Attorney of that District, and in that capacity performed 
his duties with great fidelity. 

His time was not, however, wholly engrossed by the law, and he 
engaged in politics, so far as to be elected a Representative from 
the county of Pike, at several times, and he took a prominent part 
in all matters of interest before the Legislature. He was even then 
a laborious man, and few measures of importance were adopted 
which did not receive his attentive consideration. He was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature which passed the act incorporating the pre- 
sent Bank of Missouri; devoted himself with great fidelity to the 
introduction of what he believed to be essential provisions for the 
protection of the stockholders as well as the State — but finally 
voted against it, when he supposed that it would fail, by the na- 
ture of its provisions, to accomplish this end. So, also, he par- 
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ticipated in al! other measures of public concern, ail was raedal 
as a liberal-minded and valuable member of the House. 

At this period Mr. Campers had acquired very considerable 
character as a lawyer and a politician, in a section of the country 
which was rather prodigal of sound lawyers and acute politicians. 
He was able to cope with the best of them, and his success in both 
capacities was more marked than generally falls to the lot of young 
men. But he was not satisfied with this position. His ambition 
was not yet gratified. Possibly his connexion as editor of a week- 
ly.newspaper at Bowling Green, in Pike county, first turned his 
attention to a different theatre and a more extended field of action 
and usefulness. At all events, his negotiatons for the purchase 


} 


of the **Missouré Republican” were consummated, and in July, 
1837, he became the editor and joint proprietor of the establish- 
ment—a position which he retained to the time of his fatal illness. 
How hejperformed his multifarious duties — with what vigor, and 
energy, and judgment and tact—the people are here to bear tes- 
timony, and the paper itself is the best evide nee. For seventeen 
years, his history is blended with that of the ** Republican,” and 
it needs neither illustration, nor apology, nor defence. 

In all the troublous times of the city within that period — and 
hey were many and remarkable, and such as no other city has 
experienced — we never knew his spirit to quail, or to give way 
under what seemed to be thick-coming and unending disasters. 
He was always at his post,-in the gloomiest times — encouraging 
the timid, counselling the desperate, diligently unfolding the means 
of avoiding the effects of pecuniary, or other embarrassments — 
and never for a moment despairing of the glorious destiny of St. 
Louis. The Flood, the Fire, and the Pestilence, quickly follow- 
ing each other, had no terror to deter him from the pe formance 
of his obligations asa citizen and asa man; and those who served 
with him as members of the ‘*Board of Public Health’? in that 
fatal year when the cholera daily swept hundreds of people to the 
grave, and when the strongest-minded men gave way before the 
panic, will bear witness to the persona! services rendered by him, 
day and night, throughout that frightful period. 

Of his social relations—his hospitality —his attention to strang- 
ers, and his friendly intercourse with his feliow-citizens — it does 
not become us to speak. It was a source of great pleasure to him 
to be able to extend these courtesies and civilities, at all times, to 
the recipients of them. 

Mr. CHAMBERS was married in 1833 to the lady who now mourns 
his death. He leaves three children—a son and two daughters— 
and two step-sons, to whom he has been as faithful as a father— 
to regret that they have so soon been deprived of his excellent 
counsel and fond care. They have the sympathy of the whole 
community in their affliction. 
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Harry to Julie. 


Here is your glove, 
I’d say my **Dove,”’ 
Were not your eyes 
More like the skies. 


But dont believe, 
Daughter of Eve, 
You’re to my sight 
An “Angel” bright. 


That fancy name 
Ic linked with fame, 
Extravagance, 

Of wild romance. 


Romance has fled, 
Vain names are dead, 
You are forsoot! 
Woman in tru h. 


A name most dear, 
Turn to Shakspeare, 
And there you’ll see, 
What ’raptured me. 


Desdemona. 
Cleopatra, 
Miranda, and 


Portia the grand. 


Kind Cordelia, 
Sweet Ophelia, 
And your Love! Oh! 
Wild Romeo. 


Here first I loved, 
My heart was movel, 
By thy caress, 
Sensitiveness ! 

As Romeo’s love, 
Envied the glove, 

Of Juliet, 
So do I, yet. 


But then to touch, 
Thy check, is much 
More, than I dare 
Hope, I declare. 

I fear that thou 
Will not allow 
My lips the bliss, 
To taste that kiss— 





But I will press, 


| With sweet caress, 
| Against my cheek, 
| Your glove so sleek. 


And let linger, 
Each neat finger, 
Around my neck. 


| Then Vl bedeck 


It o’er and o’er, 


| With fifty score, 
O! kisses bright— 


Or tears of light— 


Of joy—of what— 


| E’en | know not— 
But something fine, 


Almost divine, 


Not terrestrial, 
Tis celestial ; 


| Joy of a saini— 
| I almost faint, 


With ecstacy, 


| So pleasantly, 


Thus, thus, would I, 


| Willingly die. 


Ah! why is this ? 


| Have I amiss 
| Done any thing, 
| No. “Tis feeling. 


But with wildness, 
Sprung from mildness, 
And thoughts hazy, 


| I'm most crazy. 


And all my Love! 
About your Glove. 


| Believe, or not, 
| Me now; but what 


I state. true is, 


| In Saint Louis, 


Were Romeo, 

He’d break his vow, 
Would quick forget 

His Juliet— 

Would do as { 

Will, till I die— 
Swear—Miss Julie, 


I’m Yours Truly 
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4 volume of New series just bound—both sets 
for sale, full set 11 vols, tor $2600, New Series 
310; Subscription per year $3,00. 
TARVER & COBB, 73 Chesnut str. 

Agents: E.A. DUBREUIL, Santa Fe NewMex- 

3; JOHN E. REARDON, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; W. LE DUC, Paul Minn.; J. C. 
MORGAN, New Orleans La. 


6 vols for 


(. St. 


Attornens. 


PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, 
Hillsboro’, Mo. 


“aed 


FORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
Othee ever Thomas & Todd’s 


. HERE 
I: . denee, Mo. 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. 1. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq., H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Notary JJublic. 


ADOLPH KEHR, 

Notary Public, Mo. 11. Fourth street, 
opposite the Court House. 
ANTHONY V. HOFER, 

Votary Public and Conveyancer, 
fice: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 
Streets, next to C. Witter’s Book Store, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Land Agency Notice. 


wo HINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 
to practice Law in the Sseapreme Court; 
to attend to cases before Congress; to prose- 
ente Claims and settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners: 
to procure Patents at home and abroad ; to ob- 
tain Bounty lands; to collect 
debis, « racies and inheritances 
mn any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 
nd to negociate the purchase and sale of 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights tn any State 
of the Union. Pa ular attention paid to 
Ca'tfornia Land Title cases coming up to the 
ne Court on appeal. 
mmunications prepaid, addressed to 
SNETHEN, 5, Carrol Place, Capitol 
Washington, D. C., will meet with 
attention. 


Pensions and 


lividends. le 


rtic 


\ENERAL AGENCY at Dubuque, Jowa, for 

publie Jan estate, military land 
_wment of taxes, investigation of 
micable collection of debts, and all 
usiness within the legitimate sphere of 
nt’s duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 

Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
tions fur all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. 185O0ctober, 1. 


Brushes. ne 


Is, real 


nte. 7 


Notary 


Depos 


DEPARTMENT. 


EDWAKD MEAD & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
Warcnes, Clocks, JEWELRY, 

TABLE and Pocket Cutlery, Solid Silver and 
Plated Ware, Musical Instruments, Daguerreo- 
type Stocks, Faticy Goods, and 

CALIFORNIA ARMS. 

American and Rocky Mountain Rifles, Colt’s 
Revolvers, Steel Ritle barre! and Holster Pistols, 
Bowie Knifes, and a large ¢ riment of bunting 
apparatus.—Imoporting ou gn goods direct- 
ly trom the Manufacturers ji urope, we have 
superior advantages, aud will our cust+ 
vmere equally as Jow as the New York Import- 
ing H and would invite the attention of 
dealers and purchasers to our large stock of 
Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Accordeons, 
and English twist double and s e barrel guns. 
No. 54 Main, corner of Pine Street, St. Louiss 


1 
( e St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- 
ard works, Novels and Schoo! Books. Blank 
Books, Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
Ink, Engravings, Prints, Steel Vens, Ink- 
stands, &c. — Printing and Binding executed 
in the best manner. Orders fur England, 
France and Germany are executed at the 


shortest notice. 
College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ 

J COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas. award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singuar, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial authorized by law in other 
States. 2 


sell to 


USER, 


WITTER, 38 Walnut street, corner of 2d, 





COMMERCIAL 


Colleges, 
*—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine-s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and exame- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practcal duties of the 
jounting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and ali business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,’ corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis.Mo, 


> : 
Roots. 
1 M. & H, M. WARREN, manufacturers 
» of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing, 
Otfice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar, St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 10 to 11 e’clock, A. 
M..and4to5p. M,. pas 
» ” Gc . 
fjorse Shoeing. 


JOUN MULLERY, Premium ‘Horse shoer 
in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 





" DINGS & CO., importers of German, 
+ French and English Fancy Goods, and 
Manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No.’ 
¢7 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 


as usual pay particular attention to the varsou 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and wil 
guarantee to give general satisfaction in eithet 
of the above departments. 











COCOA & BROMA. 


CHOCOLATE, 
American and Vanilla 


W. Baker & Co’s 
Chocalate, Cocoa 
premiums have 
stitutes and Fairs of the Union, are for sale by 
alithe principal Grocersin the United States, 
and by their agent 

Hussvy & Murrey, New York; 
& TWELLS. Philadelphia; TuHo’s V. Brun- 
DIGE, Baltimore KENNET & DUDLEY, Cin- 
Ginnati, Ohio. WALTER BAKER& CO. 

Dorchester. Mass. 


Liguors and Wines 
Wholesale 


“hg DERBY, 
Foreign Liquors Wines, 
Liquors 1 wellknown “Star?? Br i 


of Rectilies ike. Se. 0 Renee, dnivenen 
from Levee an mercial Street.) St. Lou 


be t 


GRANT 


Dealer in 


and Domestic 


Sales 


DORMAN, 
( 


= RR AY & 


iblishi 


t 


book sates, 
iron awni 
ings, an 
form 


=_— = 


ecoros. 


Doats & Shoes. 


CHRGETE! 
S Boots al 
Fourth ) ) ft +) St ul Wo 
rr eres ee ee ae a 
Sl oy 
saddlern. 

ulers iu all kinds 

Saddles, Bridles. Harness, Trunks, 
Carpet Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, four 
é@oors below Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


T —— & CO., De 
e of br 


and Broma, to which first | 
n awarded by the chief In- | 


| street, near Third, (adj 
of the Supreme Court, 


Jewelry, Watchmakern 
& ENGRAVING. 

P. STI BENRAUCH & SONS, 

No. 11 N, 3d str. between Chesnut & Marke!, 

and No. 17, Chesnut street. opposite the New 
Post Office. 

Would call the attention of the 

the trade 


public and 
generally to their extensive stock of 
Jewelry, Watches anc rhey also are 
well enabled by long practice and experience 
to perform all kin in stone as 
well as metal, in the ich as seals 
or Notary Publics, for Companies, 
and mpanies. 

d and on the 


i Clocks. 


S$ ol eugrav) 

best style, st 
Insurance 
ill other Cc 


for Kuilroad Cos., 
tly execute 


lers p 
uo terms. 
eS” 


i ie i ee a 
Commission itlerchants. 
B. MERR 


COMMISSION Mt 


Sli ou 
most liber 


rom 


ILL, 
RCHANT, 
Tuscumbia, Ala 


Refer to M. Tarver 


\ NGELRODT & BARTH 
J ro irding Me Ss 


. between Vi 
ington Avenue, St. 


Second Street 
& BENN! 


mission 


Slowers. 
MRA GARDEN This t 


su collection 


lll ll all ala” 


Mercia nt 


@aor. 
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ADLES 


I OUGHBOROUG! Attorney and 
at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
joining that of the Clerk 


Da 


Counsellor 
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M. TARVER & H. COBB, Editors and Proprietors. 
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COMMERCE OF CHICAGO. Tabular statement of receipt of pro- 
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Fruit Crees. 





Lithographic Establishment. 


CHAER¥FP & BRO., No, 71 Market street, 
St, Leuis, Mo., are prepared to 2 


in he 


they are able to mand, Pot the il 
mensions. fake and ssn 
traits and likenesses from 4 

rare or show bi pees 
and visiting ¢2) 
feats, labels, 
baak gheoks,, 
ings Ler mpc 


ny 
anything in 
vecially. as 
lara sized 
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Architecture, 
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Paper Gangings: a ‘| : 





THOMAS DALE, 
» Whitener and 


. Louis, ie 


‘done af she nates sa 
fo teub promptly exeruteds 








ie Als 5 maBufactures to order " 








+ % ; Warchonse. Na, 88: 
$ re Olive and Locust streets, 


RUIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY,. for 
sale by the undersigned, at their ‘truit 
and nurse This establishment is lo- 

Be ered ene can ie 

aT Sines are Omnibus Coaches 

from the City within one half es- 
tavlishment. Nursery and maaiane are 

open at all times (Sundays e 

naa | Teoeption of visitors. Horticu 

jteurs are ully invited to visit the es- 

tablishment ax peor mommyat for themselves. In 


i rs bane rhe im Enea ore 
t time he 
ar rim how growing. This, with Pad 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
ro heen assortment aes ee pense tee 
saber tery J ier ms Wishi 

on cet wets mae gig Rea fruit, that they 
can a . ir prices for trees 
pape gery one Bay ee ee 
East or est, when desired, 

be 7 free of charge in the 

their a 


destination. 
‘Ali letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
nis, a. to James seh 


wine JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, 


Saal 
Hardware. 


~MONDENLY, Manufacturer of Co 
ree for Cheam : rd and 
= lene 
= al in hisline 
a 





always on hand, wiasese a 


Furniture. 





Wass Tbe, manufactures 


matresses, window 


artiele in 
abroad 
carefully 
as recom- 


comstantly on 

h furniture. 

willow ware, ke, 
“mended Orders 


Seay 
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" Paper Hangings. 


& “ NGORT, importers and “dealers 
Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49. South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constintly 
on hand, all kinds. of ot} and water colors, pa- 
per-! ings, Chimney screens, tester pieces, 
wind ides, marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver » painters’ and Dutc. gold bronze, | 
lead | paint boxes, paint brnswes, 
érawi r, &e. April, 1840 
li ie aa 


Woso 


41 


bw sh 


pa 
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Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 

N Avenuo and l4th streetjsouth side 
Me., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds 
i Window Frames. Terms mederate 

and Planing, done wat 


ke Amy NGOTS 
Also D 
N,! 


i} onking Gonses. 


BACON, 


et, St 


pci x Sanking House No. 139 
M . Louis, next door to the 
Bank 
N..B. 1 
from aii fy 
chang 
times. 
Aiso B 
Houses 
tiesa,.Ca 


Missouri. 
osits received, Drafts and Notes 
of*the Union collected and Ex- 
the Kast and Seuth for sale at all 
hes of Exchange and Banking 
n Franciscee anc Sacramento Ci- | 
NOIST & CO... bankers and. ex~ 
lealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
north of Olive street, St. Louis. 
paid to depositors, drafts and 
ted, sightand time bills purehas- 
t exchange on the eastern cities 
rieans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
t purchasers. 


0o 





ANDERSON & Co., bankers and 
re dealers on the north-westcarner 
1 Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. « In- 
1 to depositors, drafts and notes 
cht and time bills purchrsed and 
the eactera cities and New Or- 

t the lowest rates. 


RENIOK & 0,, bankers “and ex 

ealers, No. 132 Main street. west 

or north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
paid to. depositors, drafts and 
1, sight and time bills purchased 
snge on the eastern eities and 
for sale at the lowest ratés in 
urche ASETS. 


HCAS & SIMONDS, Sankers and Ex- 
schange Dealers, Corner of Main and Chest- 
ut Streets, St. Louis, Mo, 
NLL LL a rt ela 
Drugs. 

Ha ARLESS, BLOW & CO., Importers: and 
)° Wholesale Dealers in Drugs, Paints; 
White Lead, Oils, Window Glass, Glassware, 
Perfumery, &c., Nos, 70 and 72 Main Street, 
St. Louis. Mo." N. B. Ginseng and Beds- 

wax boucht at highest market rates. 


~ 

St. douis Cotton. Factorp. 
4@ DOLPHUS METER & Co., Mavafacturers 
of St. Lonis Cotton Yarn, &c,, Importer® 
ard Deal n HARDWARE and CuTERRY, 
No, 23, corner of Main & Chesnut -Streels, 
t. Louis, Mo. 


Hats & Gaps. 


| & R. B. WHITTEMORE & CG., a 

+ Sale dcalersin Hate: Caps, Bounets and: 

Straw: Goods, No. 148 Maiwstr:, St. Louls, Mo. / 
rFrCash paid for Furs and Deer Skins, | 


IODIO'C 10019 C109, 9¢ ODID OLOGY OC (OO OO: 


notes co!! 
and sight excl 
New Or 

sums to suit ; 


e 


i 
* 
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Dry Goods, 


YROW, MeCREE® RY & CG. W holesale deal- 

/ ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St, 
Louis, Me, Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mc 
c ning Vm. HH. Barksdale, Wm. A, Hargu- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 
*OODS, | c HRISTY & ce 0., wholessie de al- 

ers in. Dry Goods; No. 75 Main. street, 
Louis, Mo. James Woods, William Tt 
James ©. Christr, Robert K. Woods, 


St. 
Christy, 


WMIGUTEAU, HARUISON & VALLA, Com- 
i mission Merchants and Proprietors of the 
St. Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, from 
the ore ofthe Iron Moo”tain. of Bar Iron in 
all its various shapes, speig oF Iron and Boiler 
Plate, Nail Spikes, &c., 
Werehouse No. 129 North 27. str reet. St, Louis 


_ Watehes and Jewelry. 


c, D. SULLIVAN & C@., 
EWELLERS, Watch and Giock Makers, 

ec) No, 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- 
ter’s House. A large and well selected assort- 
ment of Clocks Watches, Jewelry and Silver 
Spoons. constantly on hand and for sale iow. 
All kinds of Jewelry made to order and neat- 
ly repaived. Engraving neatly executed. The 


| highest price paid for old Gold and Silver. All 


orders punctusly attended to. 
March 1853 


A] ’ 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Summer Arrangement. 
Sth ef April, or until 
further notice, trains will run regularly 
Every Day, ¢xcepting Sundays, connecting at 
Meramec with F. Bartold’s Stages to Man- 
chester and Ellisville, and at Franklin. with 
Sanger & Co,’s stages to Jeffersoh. City, and 
Bartold’s Express to Washington, Mo., as fol- 
lows, to wit: 
St. Louvts TO FRANKLIN. 
Leave av8m, A, M., Reach at9 45, A. M., 
* ” $18, M., 
7 30; P.M, 


n and after the 


a 


AY. 
as Reach atl! 15, P. M., 
445, P.M. 
7.00, P. M., 
10 Sr. Lovis. 
Reach at 830, A. M., 
, Tepe, 
63, P.M 


Leave at ? 30, A 
. 300, P. 
5 0, ?: 
WBS 
Leave sg ith 0B,°A. M 


sé 


A. M 
4 is P.M. 
SUN DAY. 

Leave at 6 45, A. M., Reach at8 30, A. M., 

“9249, P. M., 

515, P. M.. 
The above trains stop at all theway Stations. 
Omnibusses leave the Planters’ House, on 

Fourth street, half an hour in advance of ev- 

ery train, and run. regularly in eonnection 

to and from ai) the trains. 

Passengers ‘are particularly requested to 
purchase tickets of the Agents, at each end of 
the line, before taking seats in the Card. “Ex- 
tra cha: for tickets purchased in the cars. 

U.S. MATL.—Senzer & Co. will ran 2 daily 
line of four horse Post Coaches as follows: 
Leaving Franklin in connection with the 8 00 
Ay M.train ftom St. Louis. They will run 
coachés to Jefferson City, and thence west- 
word and{ south-westward. They Wwillalso 
run‘a line-of four horse Post Coaches. via Un- 
jon, to Washington. ‘Time to Washington, 
from: St. Louis, T-hours; to Jefferson City, 30 


hoarse. 
to be procured of Sanger & 


Cosy at 

Tiekets < . 
at Supt 

Fourteenth : 


a es 


“ 4“ 


theiromice, under the Planters’ 
‘ MES M. WARD, A 


‘omee Da. Be Donets: 


St.Louis April 1, 2854, 
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